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‘“MHIS IS OUR BRIDAL CHAMBER, BERENICE. ENTER, AND LAY THY HEAD UPON MY BREAST, AND OUR 
SLUMBERS SHALL BE SWEET. COME, MY BRIDE; I HAVE WAITED FOR THEE LONG.” 


THE MANIAC BRIDE: °° | soretnemare?ty taps of fated yellow loaves, 
trodden out of all shape and beauty by the feet 


Or, The Dead Secret of Hollow Ash Hall. np jt npr traversing the narrow L 
village paths. a 

BY MARGARET BLOUNT. Upon the hills, and out on the broad highway; = 

the scene was dreary cnough. But the little, x 

CHAPTER I. village of Banley, with its red-tiled roofs and 

It was a wild, raw, November afternoon. The | latticed windows, all aglow with the blaze 7 cs 
sky was dark and lowering; the wind swept | fire-light, wore a look of cheerful comfort, hig fe 
down from the hills with a mournful, wailing | ened by the wintry aspect of the day. / 


oer 


— 


= mee rears addicted to the foolish practice of ‘ 


 “*geen the world.” 


roperly be designate 
Of oh 


' been occupied by some humble 


ee 


tive little places where the sound of the railway- 
whistle had never come. There was a branch-line, 
it is true, some twelve miles away, but few of its 
passengers ever found their way across the hills, 
and few of the inhabitants of Banley had seen the 
station, or tested the capabilities of the wondrous 
iron horse. Those who had done so, having re- | 
turned in safety, became oracles among their neigh- | 
bors, as people of deep experience, and one word of 
theirs outweighed a score from others who had not 


The village, like most of its kind, consisted of a 
straggling street of cottages, with gay flower-gar- 
dens in front, and an inclosure for kitchen vegetables, 
and a few fruit-trees at the back. There was a 
church and parsonage, it is true, but the vicar was 
non-resident, iene more a interested in the 
conversion of Irish Catholics than in the religious 
state of English Protestants, albeit they were of his 
own flock, Consequently the vicarage was shut up, 
and a consumptive curate, with a sickly wife and a 
family of seven children, lived in a cottage at the 
upper end of the village, keeping up appearances 
(by means known only to curates and their wives) 
qn the pitiful salary of one hundred pounds a year. 

Anxious and careworn enough the pair often | 
looked; but they loved each other dearly, and were | 
beloved by every one around; so it may be that their | 


. fate was not a hard one, after all. 


The curate and his wife, poor though they might 
be, were the only people in the village who could 
as “gentlefolk.”” The lord 

e manor was non-resident, the manor-house it- 
self being anything but a desirable home. If all was 
true that was told of the sights and sounds that had 
been seen and heard there, at different times, by 
different people, the poor man was very wise in not 
coming to look alter his property in person, 

Hollow Ash Hall was a haunted house. 

Tt stood at some distance from the village, upon a 
green and fertile eminence, shut out from the com- 
mon approach, though not from common view by a 
high stone wall and a lofty pair of iron gates. There 
was a porter’s lodge, untenanted, of course, and a 
small cottage within the grounds, which had once 
dependant of the 
family, in the day when that family was numerous | 
and happy, and strongly united by the thousand | 
sweet ties that bind a loving heart to home. 

Seen from the public road, the hall was simply a 
square, brick-fronted English mansion of the ordi- 
nary type, comfortably and conveniently built, with 
stables, greenhouses, gardens, and conservatories | 
enough to satisf: all the requirements of modern 
pe society. The yew trees at the back, and the 

ng, bare lawn in front, gave it a melancholy ap- 

arance; but no one would have dreamed of calling 
it a haunted house, had they not been told that it 
had an undoubted right to the name. There was 


_ not even a hollow ash tree in view, to account for its 


unusual title. But the villagers, when questioned 
ee the subject, would look wise, and lead you to 
the top of a narrow damp lane, where grew a soli- 
tary tree, that had been touched by the scathing | 
a of the lightning, on its mission of destruction 
and death. That was ‘“‘ Hollow Ash,” and that was 


' the “ Burnt-Ash Lane”; down which lane, as a sort 


of “short-cut” to the scene of their uncanny revels, 
it may be, strange figures were said to flit, as soon | 
as the clock from the neighboring church had tolled 
the hour of twelve. 

Not one ghost only haunted the place—there were 
at least three or four; and their names were more 
familiar to the persons who owned the manor than 
to as Pie Sg stranger who sought to pry into its 
secre But it must have been a bold man or wo- 
ynan who would have dared to ask a Vernon the ques- 
tion. They were a silent, haughty, reserved race, by 

wear- 
ing their hearts upon their sleeves.” And if there 
was any one subject upon which they were more re- | 
Served than another, it was that of the hauntey | 


t 


4 , 
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Banley, lying far inland, was one of those primi- | manor. The 


| still less co 


left it; they could not live in it, bi 
d they bear to talk of it: and so the 
mystery grew by feeding upon itself, till stories were 
told of the place that would have made the hair of 
she bravest and wisest listener stand upon end with 
orror. 

It may be easily imagined what a commotion Ban- 
ley was in one day, when the tidings spread abroad 
that a gentleman direct from London was about to 
rent the Hall. People stared at their neighbors, and 
shook their heads. It could not be; unless the new- 
comer hailed from Colney Hatch or Hanwell, he 
could not, fora moment, be ee ae of such a thing. 

But the news was confirmed in the afternoon by 
no less a person than the landlord of the “ Vernon 
Arms,”’ who recited to a group of eager and thirsty 
listeners his wondrous tale. The family from Lon- 
don were, at that moment, beneath his roof. So far 
from being denizens of a lunatic asylum, they were 
most respectable people—a city banker, his wife and 
two daughters, who came down for change of air, 
and seeing a fine house standing empty, naturally 
enough concluded that it was to be let. So, at the 
“Vernon Arms,” in an after-dinner chat with their 
host, they managed to ask numberless. questions 
about the mansion on the hill. He answered them 
truthfully; but he added, with a shake of the head 
as expressive as Lord Burleigh’s: ‘‘He wished no 
harm might come of it’; for they laughed at the 
idea of ghosts; and one of the young ladies begged 
so hard to Jive in a real haunted house, that her papa 
kad actually sent for the agexi, 

The landlord paused, drew a long breath, and so- 
laced himself with a great draught of his own ale. 

At that moment, the agent himself was seen de- 
scending the stairs; the landlord, hurrying from be- 
hind the bar, threw the door wide open, with a low 
bow. But Mr. Grant declined the polite invitation, 
beckoned him out into the passage, and closed the 
door upon the gaping and disappointed rusties, 

“I want tospeak to you a moment, Grimes,” he 
said, impatient. “Ts there no private place in this 

ouse 

“To be sure—to be sure, sir!’ replied the host. 
“Step this way, if you please. Becky, my love, pray 
go and mind the bar a little while. We want the 
parlor to ourselves just now.” 

Becky, who was the meek-faced mistress of the 
establishment. being thus addressed, took up the 
stockings she was mending, and went out without & 
murmur. The landlord closed the door bebind her, 
and the agent nodded approvingly. . 

“ Capital training you have her in, Mr. Grimes!” 

“Well, sir, one’s obliged to keep the whip-hand, or 
there’s no end of kicking over traces, you know. 
Now, Becky there is the best woman in England, 
though I say it as shouldn’t. But I should never 
dream of telling her so, The house would not hold 
the two of us together ten minutes afterward.” 

* Quite right, Grimes. The less you praise a wo- 
man, the better she behaves, as a general rule, I think, 
But now let us get to business. I am very much 
bothered in my own mind, Grimes, and I want ad- 
vice. 

Grimes, who had been busy over the fire with some 
mysterious preparations, which the agent affected 
not to see, now returned to the table, bearing two 
steaming tumblers of rum punch, which he put down 


| with an air of triumphant self-satisfaction. 


‘*T do believe, the ee best I ever made yet, Mr. 
Grant,’’ he observed, as he placed a cosey arm-chair 
before the fire for his visitor, and ensconced his own 
plump person comfortably within the depths of an- 
other, 

‘Good it must be, then, to a dead certainty,” re- 
lied the agent, taking a long, delicious draught. 
‘Enough tomake a man forget one-half his troubles, 

and snap his fingers at the rest.” Pee 

“‘T hope it will make you forget yours, then, ot 

replied the landlord, who was dying with curiosity 
to know why he had been summoned to this partic- 
ular conference. 


_ “Ah, no sucii luck as that! The trouble to-nicht 
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es 

¥ 

; 


i 
{ wD 
one a 
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! 

} Is wt Strictly a trouble, after all, I am_ bewildered 
- and bothered. I want to doa thing, and yet I can 
MMA Bor tell if I ought. Grimes, you know the old 
= TT yet - 
4 The host nodded his head. 

 “T should think I did, sir.” 


Place?” 


: 
. 


made my flesh creep many a time, with his tales of 
the turret-chamber, and the builer’s pers and the 
Secret room where -the priests used to hide away, 
many, many a year ago.” : ' 
“John Jones is an idiot!” said the agent, impa- | 
_tiently, “Upon my word, I believe the house is as 
, Quiet and peaceful as this old inn of yours.” 

a Grimes took a sip of the rum punch, and said 
nothing, 

dill have been through the place a hundred times 
—d.dare say more—and I never saw anything there 
Bor | hear anything, either, for the matter of 

ab. 

“Did you ever go there at night, sir?” asked Mr, 
i) Grimes, with a significant smile. 


“*No; I can’t say I ever did.” 
And the agent smiled too. , 
~ “But you don’t mean to say that you—a sensible, 
clear-headed man—really believe the rubbish they 
tell about the place? Now, do you?” 
(, Don’t you, sir?” 
., Of course not,” 
Wel!, Ishould be sorry to have to sleep there, 
heed that is all I know oa a é i 
‘Now, Grimes, tell ine plainly what you think you | 
should see?” : F { 3 
“Well, there’s a lot of ghosts to choose from up | 
_ there,” said the landlord, meditatively. ‘You pays 
; aor money and you takes your choice. You can 
» have a Jesuit priest, reading his mass-book; or old 
* Vernon, counting his money-bags; or Queen Bess, 
looking after the farthing she dropped—” 
 __“Pshaw! When was Queen Bess at Banley, I 
~ should like to know? Why, it was not built till ‘she 
ad been dead more than fifty years. What do they 
want with her ghost there?” ae, 
n’t say, sir. But most old nest wond a story 


about her and that blessed farthing. I wonder that 

she didn’t take better care of it when she was alive. 
as given her trouble enough since.” ve 

“Well, let her be where she may, I don’t believe 

7 ; she is at Hollow Ash Hall.’ 

| (NO more do T, si a 
«knew it. You are a sensible man, Mr. Grimes.” 

I don’t believe in Queen Bess, nor in old Vernon, 
mas the priest. There is one thing I do believe 

. though, : 

5 And what is that?” 

; The last ghost. It’s not_yet more than twenty- 
five years old, you know. The ghost of the butler’s 
pantry. You know what I mean, sir?” 

: Pshaw!”? said the agent, turning red. 

From things which came to my knowledge when 
Iwas a younger man than I am now, I shouldn’t 
wonder if there was something in that. No wonder 
that Vernon could not live there,” 

: Hush, Grimes!"\said the agent, looking nervous- 
ly ward the door. “There are some things in this 

_ World that aré not to be spoken of.” 

“Exactly. And Inever have spoken of that to 
any one before for many a year. But it’s my opin- 
ion the gentleman from London will pretty soon get 
sick of his bargain.” 
i rey ss what I want to see you about, Grimes.” 

_ “The bargain?” 

= a Yes, 

“What ails it, sir?” 

«Nothing at all.” 

«, LS the gentleman willing to make it?” 
Perfectly.” 

«; wiberal in his notions?” 

“Very. He told me that he would pay just as 


pe 
ps 


’ 
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actual rent of the place, just to prove that he 
F) And you know what stories people tell about the no faith in ghosts!” a 2 iad 


“That I do. Old John Jones, the gardener, has | all 


Vernon would say. 


| to-morrow. I’m terribly perplexed about it.” 


a tall, dark-haired girl, with a high color and 


much fér the use of the place asif there had never 

been any story about it. psa 
“Very handsome of him. People generally ex: 

pect to get a haunted house for nothing per year.” 
“Ah, but he laughed at the idea; and pays the — 


“* Well, I wish 


” 


him joy of his new home; that is ® 
“And so do I, However, if he has a fancy, it isno os 
business of mine. » But here comes the rub.” ; 
‘*T don’t seeit.” - 
“ Have I a right to let the house?” 
Mr. Grimes stared. 
: ; Why, you are agent?” 
es 


“ Then who has a better right?” 
“No one. But, you see, I don’t know what Mr. 


pleased.” 


* Of course he would be 

“ Do you think so?” 

“I’m sure of it.” 99 

“J wish I was, Mr. Vernon is a very strange 
man,” oe see 

‘* Queer as Dick’s hatband, no doubt. But I don’t 
see how he could be offended if you let the house, 
There it is, lying idle—no good to him, ner any one 
else. This gentleman has a fancy for seeing ghosts, 
and pays Mr. Vernon handsomely for it. What more 
can aman ask?” 

“I don’t know,” replied the agent, looking 
thoughtfully into the fire, ‘‘ And there is no time to 
write—that is the worst of it. Mr, Vernon is in the 
Holy Land, and I don’t know how long it would take 
a letter to reach him, Now, this gentleman wants to 
go in at once. In fact, Iam to give him an answer 


“T don’t see why. Say Yes, of course, and thank 
your stars for the chance.” 
“ But if Mr. Vernon should 
**T don’t see how he ( 
would have time to ge 0 
you. Ishould take the offer, most decidedly.” 
“Well, I think I will, But I was quite undecided 
when I came in here, [assure you. But you are a 
clever man, Grimes, and one *t go far wrong in 
taking your advice.’ eis 
“Thank you, sir. And now, that business is well off 
your mind, let’s drink the health of the new-comers, 
and wish them a ha py home at Hollow Ash Hall.” «3 
Both laughed as they drank the toast. Then the 
agent rose, buttoned his coat, and turned to the : 
door. The landlord saw him out; and after bidding <> 
him good-night, stood looking on beyond the toy at 
at the hill, where the lonely house was standing, rat 
dark, silent and grim, é 
“Hollow Ash Hall let!” he murmured, as he went 22 
back to the bar once more. ‘“ Well, thatisago,and 
I wonder how soon it will be empty we 
CHAPTER II. 


no mistake! 

again?” 

_ So the thing was accomplished. The hau 

house was let, a! 
The next day all peg h knew the tale by heart. 

The banker’s name was Cowley, and the young lady 

who wished to see the ghost was Miss Rose Cowley, 

a pretty, fair little creature, who looked as if she 

would shriek and run away if a mouse crossed 

path. Her elder sister Catharine (Miss Cc 


i 
rr 


tea 


black eyes—by far the most proper person, one — 
would say, to encounter a deninen aie the other — 
world. But she did not approve of the Banject, and 
shuddered at the very name of the Hall. s. Cow- 
ley, fat, fair and forty, took the matter easily, though 
in her heart she considered it a tempting of Provi- 
dence; but she said nothing. She was devotedly at- _ 
tached to her stout. good-tempered husband; a 
had _he chosen to walk into the crater of Vesuvius, I _ 
think she would have given one sigh to old Englan 
and followed meekly in his wake. } 


Mr. Cowley, having made himself master of the 
: dayligit, their carriage was escorted to the ve 
’ ks t 
dr 
y to the gates, however, did this youthful body- 


yenture. When the driver got down, and 
e rusty bolt from its socket, the first creak 


the savenue to meet those who sought to enter, 
, on hted them; and with one accord they set off at 

_ full speed toward the village, never darin 

behind them, or to slacken their pace until they were 

safe once more at their own mothers’ sides. 


* } 


: eyes; but her mother and sister looked as if ext 
. ~ would gladly have followed the example of the chil- 
dren, and taken to their heels as well. 
P “Mercy reserve us!’’ said Mrs. Cowley, looking 
a up at the Hall. “Who would have believed it was 
; such a dismal place? Why, yesterday, from the 
road, it seemed very pleasant” 28 

“Dismal, mamma!” said Rose, ‘I think it is any- 
thing but that. Romantic—solitary—lonely, if you 
will, but surely not dismal!” f { 

“Tt is only fit for rats and owls to live in,” said 
Catharine, with a look of intense disgust, ‘ What 
could papa be thinking of when he took it without 
even paying a visit to the place? However, there is 
one comfort—he likes snug, warm rooms as well as 
any of us; and the first glance at the interior of the 

old shell will be sure to disenchant him, We shall 
never live here, mamma; so you need not distress 
yourself at all about it.” 

“Don’t be too certain,” remarked Rose. “Iwas 
talking with papa this morning about it, and I asked 
er what was to be done if the place should turn out 
; damp and cold. What do you think his answer was?” 

s hy, that in such a case we could not stop, of 
course.” 
"Not a bit of it,” replied the mischievous girl. 
**Papa said that he thought we were all om to pam- 
er ourselves too much, and that it would do us good 
miss a few luxuries and comforts for a time.’ 
Mrs. Cowley groaned. 
“T shall have rheumatic fever, [know. Mr. Cow- 
Iey will never be mad enough to live here. The 
-, house is like a well,” 
< ‘Don’t fear, mamma,” replied Catharine, with an 
, air of composed certainty, that was peculiarly pro- 
voking to Rose. ‘By the time papa has to go with- 
out breakfast and dinner once or twice, because the 
chimney will not draw, he will be ready enough to 
‘Oaway. Menmay be stoics, and ascetics, and phi- 
osophers in theory easily enough, but all their fine 
doctrines go to the wail, I observe, when their stom- 
achs come in question.’ 

As she spoke, they drew up before their new 
home, and even Rose was obliged to confess in her 
own heart that it might have been a bec one, 
when she looked up at the fast-closed door, and the 
blank range of dusky windows. Mrs. Cowley groan- 
ed again. The place was even worse than she 
thought; and she was wicked enough to pray secret- 
ly for a fit of the gout, orasmart twinge of lum- 
bago, which should lay her lord and master flat on 

-his back, and thus enable her to take him to Brigh- 
ton—to town, even—rather than to this modern 
“Castle of Udolpho,” which shocked her almost 
more by its outward dirt and discomfort than by the 
ghostly tenants which it held within, — 

“Now, my dear, let me help you. Jump out, Rose, 
and see which of us all will find the haunted chamber 
first,’ said Mr. Cowley, coming to the door of the 
fly, his round, red face beaming with delight at the 

: evident trepidation of his wife and eldest daughter, 
ae * Jump out and see how you like your future home, 

__. You areas Ye as the lady of the manor, now, Mrs. 

- G, What do you think of that? Did you ever ex- 


to look | 


Rose Cowley watched this exodus with laughing | 


| 


di ee the rabble like magic. A dire vision of | 
ueen Bess in ruff and farthingale, coming down | 
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reams of the future?” 

“T certainly never expected to come to such 
a place as this,” said Mrs. Cowley, piteously, as she 
left the fly. 

“Queer old den, isn’t it, my love?” 

iT Ty queer ” 
“But I dare say 
a fine, airy place, i can see. Catharine, you will 
have cheeks like cabbage-roses in no time.’ 

**Papa, you cannot think of living here!” said that 
young lady, in dismay. 

“Can’t I, my dear? But I do, and for this very 
reason: the world is getting far too romantic and 
fanciful to suit me, What with spiritualists, and 
table-turning, and men who float in the air, and men 
who see things in a crystal, and haunted houses, and 
seers who make almanacs, and all the rest of it. Eng- 
land seems to be going stark staring mad. I used 
to give ny. countrymen a, little credit for common 
sense, but I can scarcely recognize them now, and I 
hold that any one who makes a firm stand against 
this new-fangled nonsense is a public benefactor, I 
mean to do it, and to make youdoittoo. For this 
reason I take this house which the silly idiots about 
here say is haunted. Not one among them dare 
come near the place. I’ll show them that I’m not 
afraid to live here. And then, perhaps, they will 
come to their senses again, and learn that people in 
the other world are glad enough to get quit of this. 
ae indeed! Ihave no patience with such non- 
sense 

“ But, papa, if they should come?” suggested Rose, 
with a timid glance at the close-shut house. 

“Tf they do, I'll pinch their noses with the tongs!” 
said Mr. Cowley, solemnly, and Rose burst out 


ect to attain to such dignity, even in your wildest 
a 


papa,” said Catharine, ‘the house is so 


“Damp! Nonsense! 
Don’t you see that it stands on the top of a hill? 
5 could the water get up here, I should like to 

now?’ 

“Tam sure it does, and you will have lumbago, 
and mamma rheumatism, and Rose a sore throat, 
and La perpetual influenza. Dear papa, do give up 
this scheme, and take us to Brighton instead.” 

** Oh yes, ithink I see myself doing it!” was the 
grim reply, ‘‘ Take you to Brighton to wear a pork- 
pie hat on the sands, and show your ankles on the 
pier! No Brighton for you at present, miss, You 
will stay here and do your fellow-countrymen a ser- 
vice, if you Bienes by disabusing their minds of a 
stupid prejudice, by means of your own experience. 
Driver, have you got the key to this door?” 

“Here it is,” said the man. But he fell to the rear 
after presenting it. He wasa lad of nineteen, and 
had heard too much of the place not to keep at a 
respectful distance during the first moment of inves- 
tigation. 

at This lock has not been oiled since the year one!” 

said Mr. Cowley, puffing and blowing, as 

turn the key. ‘“‘Hang the nate how it. sticks! 

ed - hand here, my good ellow, will you? 
allo 

‘The key turned suddenly, as he spoke, the lock 
that Mr. Cowley landed on his nose in the hall. See- 
ing this, his wife forgot her fears, and ran to pick 

up. Rose and Catharine followed; and so, at 
last they stood together beyond the threshold of the 
haunted house, While Mrs, Cowley and Catharine 
were helping the head of the family to his feet, Rose 
Semper around her with breathless awe, half-expect- 

g each moment to see some dim shade approaching 
to wave them away. But _no one came, All was 
still and quiet. They stood within a small, squ 
hall, very dusty and dirty, and lighted only by the 
fanlight over the door. A worn mat cove 
Hor, ee ie a small iron above in the center of 

() and, leanlng against it, a curiously-carv' 
walking-stick, resembing the wand of a maésiclan 


you will like it in time. Itisa 


It is as dry as a bone. 


: 
; 


| 


| 


e tried to . 


elded, and the door flew open with such violence - 


the © 
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nineteenth century. Rose took this in her hand, but 
quickly laid it down again, It did not seem 
eanny ” to hold it—though why, she could not 


say. 

Nr. Cowley rubbed his head, felt his nose carefully 
all over, and pronounced himself quite sound. 

“ What mi: 
“Tt really seemed as if the door was jerked from my 
hand by some person inside. Do you know, my 
dear, I incline to the opinion that some evil-disposed 
person has harbored here at some time or another, 

and taken advantage of the popular belief in ghosts 
to carry out all manner of iniquity in perfect safety. 
For aught we know, such a person may be within 
hearing now.” 

Mrs. Cowley gave a little shriek. 

‘Then we are all safe to be robbed and murdered! 
Dear George, do let us leave this place, and get home 
@S soon as possibile.” , 

** Nonsense By. dear; don’t interrupt me, if you 

. please. Robbed and murdered, indeed! ‘Is that 
ely, while you have me to protect you? I merely 
made that remark as a warning, in case such a per- 
Son should be concealed here. I recommend that 
| person not to come too near, whoever he may be 

-and I add, for his further information, that 1 shall 

Sleep here with a revolver, loaded and capped, by 
Iny side, and if he begins any of his tricks upon trav- 
elers, I will give him pepper, by Jove! Now, Mrs. C., 
come along and look at the rooms.” 

Trembling and disgusted, the good lady followed 
her truculent spouse, as he opened dvor after door 
Within the mansion. The rooms were all dark and 
dingy, it is true, but they had high ceilings, and 

plenty of windows with pleasant aspects. Soap and 
water, and afterward pretty curtains and bright fur- 
niture, a piano, and afew pictures, would make quite 
another place of it, as Mr. Cowley said. 
Nevertheless, as the party progressed from room 
to room, a silence fell over them all—a nameless 
weight seemed to rest upon every heart. Mrs. Cow- 
ley looked really ill, Catuarine was very pale, Rose 


ceased to laugh and jest, and even Mr. Cowley pur- | 


sued his investigations in a nervous, fidgety way, as 
if he was ill at ease. 
Did you ever visit an empty house, dear reader, 


by yourself? A lonely country cottage, for instance, | 


with no eyil tale hanging over it, like a dark cloud— 
nothing to mar its beauty—nothing to take from its 
aspect of home comfort and peaceful repose? Pass- 

% from room to room, with the bunch of keys 
dangling from your hand, did you not begin to feel 
that something unseen, but not unfelt, was bearin, 
ge company—something that opened the doors an 
ooked out of the windows, and pointed at the cor- 
ners of the apartments, as if to illustrate a story 
which you also felt, but did not hear? Did not that 
unseen companion become almost too real—almost 
visible at the last, and actuaily drive you from the 
place—not frightened—not nervous—oh no!—only 
with pale ot and hurried steps, and a hand that 
shook a little as it gave the keys back in the agent's 
office, and wrote down the direction to which that 
agent might apply? 

All this, and more than this, did the party at the 

all experience, Something, nay, more than one 
something was beside them, after they opened the 
secondroom. No one spoke of the presence, yet all 
were conscious of it, though they tried to laugh it 
off, even in the recesses of their own minds. 

The rooms were all unfurnished; but in one, ‘ the 
turret-chamber,” as it was called, though it was not 

uilt in turret fashion, Rose came upon a tangled 
relic of the past. 

It was a large oaken cabinet, black with age. Its 
doors were open. As Mf is Saag it, the settin 
sun broke from a bank of thin white fog, and fille 
the whole apartment with a ruddy glow. Rose, ever 
curious, was the first to search the cabinet. 

There were several toilet-ornaments in Venetian 
glass and gold, upon the upper shelf, Upon the lower 


rather than the ordinary cane of a gentleman in the | one lay a small yellow packet, and a fragment of A 


e me fall, I cannot tell.” he remarked. | 


eae 


old letter. Rose took itup eagerly, and read the 
words, traced in a delicate, yet unformed handwrit-  — 


ing: 
| "and soI send the gift, but I fear it will outlive 
‘your love. Last night, when you left me, you forgot Ay 
my good-by kiss; and so this morning I thought—" 
There the fragment ended. It was the old, 
story, coming down fr Won 
“tender love—woman’s,pai 
—woman’s faith, mixed sweetly with wom: 
of losing what she prized far more than 
else the world had bestow. Rose stood ~ 
with the torn paper in her hand, till her fatherx 
“Poor little goose! I wonder where she a 
lover are now? What is in the packe one 
| The girl broke the string. <A long | nk 
brown hair fell lightly over her hand, at 
“ sift,”? no doubt, which was still fresh and ¢g 
while the head on which it grew was, perhaps, 


a 


old 
V's 


lying 


low in the grave. 
Rose laid it reverently back beside the letter. ue Ny 
Cowley fidgeted about a moment or two, and then 
said that they had better go. Hehad evidently seen i. 
enough for that day, at least. As for Rose, the dead 3 
all the way = ™“S 


pile words seemed sounding in her ear 
ome. 


me, 

“Yet why dead?” She asked herself that, as she 
woke with a start, at twoo’clock the next morning. ae 
| Mrs. Cowley went back to the e-hotel in a 
' more agreeable frame of mind. She fondly imagined 
that the gloom and silence of the Hall had been too 
much even for the jovial spirits of her husband to 
encounter. Brighton looked nearer than ever, asshe 
sunk placidly to sleep that night. 

But the next morning undeceived her. Mrs. Cowle: 
was up with the lark, and when she descended wit 
ac girls to the nine-o’clock breakfast, he was not 

ere, 

“He had gone to the Hall,” meek Mrs. Grimes 
informed them, with a courtesy. 

“To the Halll” gasped Mrs. Cowley, in dire dis- 
may. ‘‘ What for?” 

“Mr. Grimes went with him,mum, They took out ; 
a lot of painters and plasterers, mum. Not tospeak L 
of the two charwomen as is to go next week.” 

‘*Merey preserve us]’’ exclaimed the horrified 
British matron. “Is the man in his senses? Can 
he think of living there, after all that we saw last 


ight?” i, 
ie Mrs. Grimes shook her head and sighed. ~ ’ 
“Men is that contrary, mum, that’ an vith them? <a 


heaven would not well know what'to do with them! 
she observed sympathizingly. And certainly, a 
living so many years with Simeon Grimes, she ought — 
to have been a judge. hg 
Mrs. Cowley took her breakfast with what bg me tg 
she might. At noon, her liege lord appeared, dusty, 
tired, and cross. From him she learned that the | 
workmen were cme eed og that the place 
would be ready for the charwomen by the end of 
that present week, instead of the next, and that 
everything would be finished by the last day of the 


¥ 


month, Sy, a 
i So get ready to move in on the ist day of Decem- " 
ber, old lady,” he added merrily, ‘for we shall keep 


ouThe old ta coe d at the thought 
e “old lady” groaned aj e thought, 
sort of a Christmas would it be in that dismal, nue, 
haunted ruin? 

But Mr. Cowley carried his point, as he alwaysdid. 
Day after day did he spend at the Hall, ona 
with . Grimes, sometimes with the agent, b ‘ 
oftener alone with his workmen, who did their tasks 


in platoons, and would, on no account, stay on the — ¥ 
premises a moment after sundown. Notso the char- 7 
woman who succeeded them. She wasas rin« 

the place, and felt no reverence for its tr ons. 


Consequently, she refused to believe in the ghosts; 
and when Mr. Cowley heard her avow her want 0 
faith, in a great strong voice and in a hearty 

he was so enchanted with her good sense, that he 


im ee 
~~ 


- hunter, 
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engaged her on the spot to remain at the Hall as 

rvant, till the popes of the neighboring damsels 
hould be sufficient y overcome to enable them to 
serve with or under her, or perhaps to take her place, 
But for her “a arrival, Mrs. Cowley might 
have been forced to make her own bed, get her own 
‘dinner, and black her husband’s boots—for no vil- 
lage-girl could have been induced, for love or money, 
to engage at the Hall, till it was fairly proved 
whether Queen Bess was there or not. 

Mrs. Macarthy, bowever, was a host in herself, 
and the sight of her broad smiling face was enough 
to put the most crabbed ghost into good-humor, if 
by chance she should happen to meet one. She 

ked with a will during the week of her occu- 
ney. Carpets were put down, curtains hung up, 
aired and made, drawing and dining-rooms 
swept and ted; till, from the dismal shell, on 
which Mrs. Cowley had looked with such horror, 
a handsome modern-looking dwelling-place was 
educed, possessing every comfort which the most 
fastidious taste could require—at least, for a short 
sojourn. Mr. Cowley aie have been less liberal 
in furnishing any other house, but here his honor 
was, in some measure, at stake, and he was not-sat- 
isfied till he had done his very best. 

He came home late on the evening of the 30th of 
November, and announced, with a pleased smile, 
that all was ready for the removal. Rose scarcely 
knew whether to be glad or sorry that her often re- 
peated wish was about to be granted. Imher heart 
she began to feel a little timid, though she would 
have gone to the stake rather than acknowledge it. 
Catharine shed some tears, but her father only 
laughed at her. As for Mrs. Cowle , She packed her 
trank as if for an expedition to the Fejee Islands, 
and Mrs, Grimes assisted her, groaning dismally, the 
while, over the “‘ contrariness of them men.” 

At two, Pp. M., all was ready, but Mr. Cowley never 
made his appearance tillfive. Then taking a mourn- 
ful farewell of Mrs. Grimes, the devoted wife and 
mother entered the fly, and drove heroically away. 

The gates of the Hall stood wide open this time to 
receive them, and Mrs, Macarthy was smiling 
and bowing at the door. Lamps were lit in the 
hall, and fires burned in every rcom. Beautiful 
ae Jag curtains, an’ furniture, together with books 
and pictures, anda } iano, so transformed the gloomy 
drawing-room, that the girls scarcely recognized it, 
Mr. Cowley was in ecstasies at their exclamations of 
surprise. 

“Tl knew you would like it,” he kept repeat- 
ing, as he rubbed his hands together; ‘‘and I 
have spared no expense in making it A emayr! and 
comfortable for you. Now, my dear, if you will go 
up-stairs, and take off your things, Mrs. Macarthy 
will give us some tea, I, for one, am as hungry as a 
My love, Lam glad youlike the place so 
well. Was I not rightin urging you to come? Iknew 
you would see it in the end—and_you do!” 


CHAPTER, II. 

Burt did they “see it,” after all? 

Grave enough was Mrs, Cowley’s face, as she sat 
down to tha‘ first meal in her new house. The tea 
was hot and strong, the toast nicely buttered, the 
cold ham cut with Vauxhall nicety, yet she could not 
eat. If a door creaked, she started nervously in her 
chair; if a mouse gnawed at the wainscot, she looked 
as if she was about to faint. Yet the habit of obe- 
dience to her husba~d’s wishes was so strongly im- 

Janted within her breast, that she never even 

reamed of saying how uncomfortable she felt, 
Mr. Cowley had made up his mind to live in a 
haunted house; consequently, a haunted house must 
be the best place possible tolivein. She was serving 
herfellow-creatures by proving to them that the doc- 
trine of ghosts must be false. No martyr ever under- 
went more agony for the sake of a good cause than 


she. 
_ Atlast the meal was over, and the ex-charwoman 
had cleared away. The group drew closer around 


J 

the blazing fire, Mrs. Cowley took her knitting; 
Miss Catharine, with an air of ae herself at 
bome, performed wonderful feats with her crochet- 
needles; Mr. Cowley pished and pshawed over the 
columns of his Times, which, inthe hurry of removal, 
he had not an opportunity to read before. All were 
employed except Rose, and she ee, found it 
very hard to settle to anything. She walked about 
the room, till her father growled out a request that 
she would not fidget him; so then she lifted the 
curtain, and gazed out for along time upon the bare 
and desolate lawn, looking more desolate still be- 
neath the pate light of the wintry moon, 

A thought struck her as she stood there. She 
gave a little delicious shiver, then left the room, and 
went up-stairs. 

The turret-chamber had been prepared for her by 
special request. Miss Cowley’s room was exactly 
opposite, so that the sisters could easily communicate 
with each other, ifnecessary. Mr. and Mrs. Cowley 
had chosen a large, square chamber at the back of 
the house, and the revolver was all ready lying on a 
table close beside the bed. Fires were blazing 
brightly in all these rooms. They looked exceedingly 
snug and cosey in the ruddy glow. Still, not the less 
for fire and candle did Rose feel the unseen presence 
of some former inhabitant of the place. She hurried 
nervously down the passage, entered her own room. 
took a book from her dressing-bag, and retreated 
without daring even to give a glance at the oaken 
cabinet in the corner. Quicker and quicker she went 
on her way back, breathing short, and feelin 
terribly frightened, though ashamed that she shoul 
do so. She to live in a haunted house, and have no 
more nerve than this! The thing was ridiculous; 
she would be more sensible. And making a brave 
effort to feel collected at the head of the stairs, she 
heard, or fancied she heard, some one breathing 
close behind her; felt, or fancied she felt, the touch 
of a cold, light hand upon her own. She shrieked 
wildly, and ran headlong down, only to find the 
whole family in the hall, looking pale and frightened, 
and evidently ready to face twenty ghosts, for the 
benefit of whose fleshless noses Mr. Cowley grasped 
the tongs. 

“ Good Socios Rose!”? exclaimed her mother, 
trembling from head,to foot. Whatisit? Have you 
seen anything?” 

‘*No,” said Rose, looking extremely silly; ‘‘ but I 
was allin the dark at the head of the stairs, and T 
fancied some one touched me.” 

“T wish to goodness you would be sure of your 
danger, young lady, before you scare us all out of 
our wits another time,’’ said Mr. Cowley, leading 
the way back to the drawing-room, and depositing 
the tongs in their proper placeonce more, “Imade ~ 
sure by your squalling that old Queen Bess, at the 
very least, was after you. If you are going tofane 
ghosts in every direction, you had better go bac 
and take shelter with Mrs. Grimes as soon as you 
ean. Why, here’s Kitty, who couldn’t bear the idea 
of this house, and look at her now. She don’t like 
it, idare say, and she may believe there are ghosts. 
here; but I don’t think she would invent them for 
herself beforehand, as you seem to have done. No 
more nonsense, Rose, if you please, or every one in 
Banley shall know that you, who were so eager to 
pet here, were the first to ery out‘ Wolf! half an 

our after you came.” 

Mr. Cowley having delivered his lecture, resumed 
the perusal of his Times. Catharine said nothing, 
itis true, bu teven her crochet-needles, asshe worked, 
seemed to assume an air of superiority over Rose. 
That young lady sat, looking sulky, beside the fire. 
Human nature prompted her to throw her book at 
Catharine’s head, but young-lady nature came tothe 
rescue, and prevented any such untoward act. At 
last, her sense of injury subsided as she drew near 
tho lamp, and began to read. 

Certainly she had chosen the queerest volume pos- 
It was Mrs. Crowe's ‘t Night- 


sible for such a place. 
a book well calculated to give a 


Side of Nature”; 
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| Nese 


Sound nightmare even to the most incredulous oppo- 
nent of the ghost reve & f 
For some minutes, she was very quiet; but Mrs. 
Owley, looking up from her knitting, got a glimpse 
of the illustrated cover, where, beside the old hall 


Clock, and by the light of a splendid harvest-moon, | 


& genuine orthodox ghost, in a winding-sheet, is ap- 
earing to a terrified maid-servant, just preparing to 
aint upon the floor, 

One look was enough for Mrs. Cowley. She ut- 
tered an exclamation that drew every eye to the un- 
lucky book. Mr. Cowley looked over his spectacles 
at his daughter, as if he thought she had suddenly 
gone mad, 

“ What could have possessed you to bring that hor- 
rible thing here?” he asked, sternly. “It is the 
Rae nonsense, only fit to go into the fire, I have 

fa mind to make you put it there now.” 
ss Rose, at that moment, owed her entire family 

& grudge; and having frightened herself nearly to 

death with the grisly tales she had been reading, 

Suddenly determined to frighten them also. 

“Tf I can’t sleep a wink to-night for thinking of 
thesesdreadful things, nelther shall Catharine,” was 

€r amiable resolve. 

So, putting on her sweetest smile, she looked up 
from the obnoxious book into her father’s face. 

Dear papa, you are just a little prejudiced 
against Mrs. Crowe—you know you are.” 

*Prejudiced! By Jove! I goa great deal further 
than that. Ishould like to see her well shaken, I 
Should like to shake her myself, in fact. First, for 


elievIng such nonsense herself, and then for wring 


& pack of stories, enough to turn a whole nursery 0 
children into dangereus lunatics. I wonder if she 
lets her own children read that wretched book!” 

“Tecan’tsay. But if you would only let me read 
you one story, papa—”’ : 

“Read to me! a ghost-story tome! Rose, I begin 
to think you must be going mad!’’ 

“Tm _ not, papa; and this particular story is 
vouched for by your beau deal, Mr. Howitt.” 

“*T don’t believe it.” 

“But it is, indeed! There is his name! And he 
had the account of the haunted house from credible 
witnesses,” 

“Oh, yes; of course!’ sneered Mr. Cowley. ‘* How- 
ever, Idon’t care if I hear that one tale. I should 

ke to see what kind of a case he can make out of 
such outrageous rubbish!” : 

I won’t bother you with a long story; but just 
hear what Mr. Drury says he saw at the haunted 
Rodeo a Willington, where Mr, Howitt went after- 

She began to read: 


‘About ten minutes to twelve, we both heard a 
noise, as if a number of people were pattering with 
their bare feet upon the floor; and yet, so singular 
was the noise, that I could not minutely determine 
from whence ‘it proceeded. A few minutes after- 
ward, we heard a noise, as if some one was as 
with his knuckles among our feet; this was followec 
by a hollow cough from the very room from which 
the apparition proceeded. The only noise after this 
was as if a person were rustling against the wall in 
Coming up-stairs, At a quarter to one, I told my 
friend that, feeling a little cold, Iwould like to go to 


he replied, that he would not go to bed till daylight. 
IT took up a note which I had accidentally dropped, 
and began to read it, after which I took out my 
watch to ascertain the time, and found that it wanted 
ten minutes to one. In taking my eyes from the 
Watch, they became riyeted upon a closet door, 
Which I distinctly saw Open, and saw also the figure 
of a female attired in grayish garments, with the 

cad inclining downward, and one hand pressed up- 
on the chest, as if in pain, and the other, viz., the 
‘ight hand, extended toward the floor, with the in- 

€x-finger pointing downward. Itadvanced with an 
appar ‘nt cautious step across the floor toward me; 
immediately as it approached my friend, who was 


ed, as we might hear the noise equally well there; | Bae: a roames Wes a 


" 


slumbering, its right hand was extended toward 
him. I then rushed at it, giving, as Mr. Proctor 
states, a most awful yell; but, instead of grasping it, 
I fell upon my friend, and I recollected perigee 
tinctly for nearly three hours afterward. I have 
since learned that I was carried down stairs in an 
agony ef fear and terror, \% 

““T hereby certify that the above account is strictly 
true and correct in every respect. 

EpwarpD Drury. 
“Norra SHIELps,”? 


“What stuff!” exclaimed Mr. Cowley. ‘“ Isthere 


any more, Rose?” 
“A little, papa. An account of a ghost seen in the 
same house by two young ladies, 


“The first night, as they were sleeping in the same 
bed, they felt the bed lifted up beneath them, Of 
course, they were much alarmed, They feared lest 
some ’one had concealed himself there for the pur- 
pose of robbery. They gave an alarm, search was 
made, but nothing was found, On another night, 
their bed was violently shaken, and the curtains sud- 
denly hoisted up all round to the very tester, as if 
pulled by cords, and as rapidly let down again, 
several times, Search again produced no evidence 
of the cause. The next day, they had the curtains 
totally removed from the bed, resolving to sleep 
without them, as they felt as though evil eyes were 
lurking behind them. ‘The consequences of this, 
however, were still more striking and terrific. The 


| following night, as they happened to awake, and the 


chamber was light enough (for it was summer) to 
see everything in it, they both saw a female figure, 
of a misty substance and bluish gray hue, come 
out of the ‘wall at the bed’s head, and through the 
headboard, in a horizontal position, and lean over 
them, They saw it most distinctly. They saw it, as 
a female figure, come out of, and again pass into, 
the wall, Their terror became intense; and one of 
the sisters, from that night, refused to sleep any 
more in the house, but took refuge in the house of 
the foreman during her stay; the other shifting her 
quarters to another part of the hot It was the 
young lady who slept at the forem who saw, as 


above related, the singular apparition of the lumin- 


oe hee in the window along with the foreman and 
is wife. ‘ 

“It would be too Jong to relate all the forms in 
which this nocturnal disturbance is said by the fam- 
ily to present itself, When a figure appears, it is 
sometimes that of a man, as already describ 
which is often very luminous, and_passes through 
the walls as though they were nothing, This ma! 
figure is well known to the neighbors by the name of 
‘Old Jeffrey! Atother times it is the figure of a 
lady, also in gray costume, and is described ae Mr. 
Drury. She is sometimes seen sitting wrappec ina 
sort of mantle, with her head depressed, and her 
hands crossed on her lap. The most terrible fact is, 
that she is without eyes, 

‘To hear such sober and superior people gravely 
relate to you such things, gives you a very odd feel- 
ing. They say that the noise made is often like that 
of a pavior with his rammer thumping on the floor. 
At other times, it is coming down the stairs, making 
a similar loud sound. At others, it coughs, sighs, 
erson in distress; and, again, 
there is the sound of a number of little feet patter: 
ing on the floor of the upper chamber, where the ap 
parition has more particularly exhibited itself, and 
which, for that reason, is solely used as a lumber- 
room, Here these little footsteps may be often 
heard as if careering a child’s carriage about, which, 
in bad weather, is kept up there. Sometimes, again, 
it makes the most horrible laughs. Nor does it al- 
ways confine itself to the night. Qy one occasion, a 
young lady, as she assured me herself, opened the 
door in answer to a knock, the house-maid being ab- 
sent, and a lady in fawn-colored silk entered, and 
proceeded up-stairs. As the young lady, of course, 
pe oe it a neighbor come to make a morning- 
cali on Mrs. Proctor, she followed her up to the draw- 


— . 


a 


ia 


-room, where, however, to her astonishment, she 


At this stage of the reading, Mrs. Cowley, who had 
been ee a perfect agony of fear, suddenly 
found strength to rebel. 

“Rose, shut that book ge eee she exclaimed, 
No, Mr. Cowley, I will not sit and hear such things! 
I’ve got a creep 


_of it if you gave me five thousand pounds—there|’ 
Rose closed the book. Her father did not object. 
but drew his chair closer to the fire, and glanc 


Rose was satisfied. It was a pleasure, if a malicious 
one, to think that not one of them all would dare to 
4 fo up-stairs in the dark at that moment, any more 
| an she would. And she felt quite sure that if the 
“lady in gray. 

~ that night, 


‘without eyes,” came to her bedside 
harine’s couch would by no means re- 


short'silence, broken b: the sound of 
g step in the hall. hey looked at 
owley gave 


“T wish you would step this way, sir,’ she said, 
addressing Mr. Cowley eagerly. ‘‘Something queer 
has happened out there.” 

“Oh, gracious!—the ghost—the ghost!” screamed 
Mrs, Cowley. 

“No, ma’am—at least, nothing that you can see. 
¥ But it isn’t exactly improving to the spirits to sitand 
2 hear it all by one’s self. Do come out, sir, and lis- 


E 
5 
& 


Mrs. led the way to the kitchen, where 
she had been sitting reading ‘‘Love and Revenge} 
OF, the Bandit’s Revenge and the Maiden’s Choice,’ 
by the light of two tallow candles, and a blazing fire 

large enough to roast an ox. Mr, Cowley looked 

round curiously, so did the girls, clinging very close 
to their mother all the while. 
“Hark!” said Mrs. Macarthy, holding up her fin- 
ger; “there it is again!’’ 
ey listened with bated breath, 
rom behind a closed door on the right-hand side 
a of the kitchen came a strange continuous sound, 
_ _ “The rocking of a cradle, by Jove!” said Mr. Cow- 
/ ley. And Mrs. Macarthy nodded assent, 
= ore confounded trick! Have you opened the 
or j 


a! 6s 


We aren ee 


“— eee 


4 “It would not come open.” 

; x Why not?” 

- It is nailed up, sir.” 

“*Didn’t I tell you so?” exclaimed Mr. Cowley, 
gaining fresh courage from this circumstance. 
‘Some rascal has got in there to frighten us out of 
the place, so he can carry on his usual games with 
ae . Give me the hammer, Mrs. Macarthy, 
and I'll break the door open. I'll cradle the fellow 
with a vengeance. I wonder if one of you would 
have pluck enough to go for my pistol?” 

_. “Pll go,” said Rose, growing very brave in the be- 
lief that a trick was being played upon them. She 
was not afraid of anything human, even though it 
came in the shape of a masked burglar at midn ight; 


and she ran and brought the pistol, without giving a 
sp it as to anything that might still be Turki eon 
e atairs, : 


] When she got“back, her father had’ finished his 
: task, and was just about to open the door. Still the 
eradie rocked on unceasin ly. He bade Mrs. Macar- 
thy bring a light, and took that in one hand anda 
pistol in the other. Mrs. Cowley and Catharine shiy- 

_ ered in the background, but Mrs, Macarthy and Ro: 


“ ose Among the eager and excited throng who talked to 
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did not find her, nor was anything more seen of her.” | 


down my back already, and my | 
arms are all gooseflesh; and I wouldn’t hear the rest | 


nervously over his shoulder as he did so. Catharine | 
looked very pale, though she made no remark, and | 


ern eS be a, 


stood stoutly on efther side of the door, eager to get 
the first peep at the mysterious room, 

“Now, you fellow, whoever PP ig may be,I give | 
you fair warning!” called out Mr. Cowley, in a loud 
voice. 

EL havo gers lunes slain aay maul: WA 

ave got a loaded pis my hand, an e 
moment I catch sight of you, I shall fire.” 

Still the cradle rocked. 

“Do you hear me, you scamp? I'll learn you to 
cut those capers here!” 

Still the cradle rocked. 

“ T shall count three!’ roared Mr. Cowley, getting 
into a rage; “‘ and then I shall fire!” 

Still the cradle rocked, 

“ One!” @ 

Still the cradle rocked, 

6c Two bad 

Still the cradle rocked. : 

“ Three!” : . 

Still the cradle rocked; and, for the first time 
they heard, distinctly, a sweet’ female voice, as if 
singing to a child within, 

“Oh, gracious!” screamed Mrs. Cowley. 
FR 0 eee, looked aghast, but quickly recovered 

mself, 

* Another trick; but you sha’n’t frighten me with 

our pear gems nonsense, Stand back all of you. 

ere goes!” 

He gave the door a tremendous kick, which sent 
wt a from the hinges, At the same instant he 


ed, 
And still, when the echo of the shot had diedaway, 
they heard the self-same noise—the self-same cradle- 


song. e . 

Mr, Cowley entered the room, and held the light 
high above hishead, It was a small, square closet, 
like a butler’s pantry, with no window, no other 
mode of ingress or egress than the door. It was im- 
possible for any one to escape; nor was there a 
single living be in the place except himself. Yet 
the cradle rocked, and the song was sung while he 
stood there—almost at his very feet. 

He stepped back into the kitchen, looking very 
pale, feeling very sick and faint, 

Rose caught him by the arm. 

“O papal” she whispered with white lips—‘ the 
place is haunted, and we were wrong to come. What 
shall we do? Look at mamma]!’’ 

It was, indeed, time todo so; for Mrs, Cowley lay 
in strong hysterics upon the kitchen floor. Catharine 
had fainted, and Mrs. Macarthy was bending over 
them both, alternately administering restoratives. 
Mr. Cowley raised his wife in his arms; Rose and 
Mrs. Macarthy supported Catharine between them. 


And as they left the haunted , the cradle was 
still rocking, the low nursery-song still sounding in 
their ears, , 

. CHAPTER IV. 


Wuewn the good ship Port Philip came sailing home 
from Australia to England, many an anxious parent, 
or lover, or friend, awaited her arrival upon the. 
harbor-pier, eager to welcome those who had been 
so long absent, and who were now returning to leave 
their native land no more. 

Most of those wanderers had left their homes and 
friends in search of gold. Some had been success- 
ful, and were returning in the first flush of victorious 

ride—some had failed, and were coming back like 

e prot son of old, willing to eat even the 
crumbs that might fall from the parental table, so 
that the diet of the empty husks, in a far land, 
should be theirs no more. Some were strong and 
happy, some were ill and sad; but for all alike a wel- 
come was waiting the moment they touched the 


land. 

For all, did I say? 

There was on one board, for whose arrival no friend 
was watching—oné who came unnoticed and une 
known to the land of his birth—one for whom no home 
more genial than an inn would open wide its doors, 
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themselves and each other of the friends they hoped 
to see, he stood a silent listener, with no story of the 
ind to offer in return. When they landed at last, 
his late companions were lost to his view amor 
groups of relations or acquaintances; but not a ban 
Was outstretched, not a voice was raised to welcome 

. He stood a few moments watching the inter- 

change of greetings, the prayers, the tears of grate- 
l joy, then turned away with quivering lips and 
®yes moistened with tears. 

Shall I never be missed—never be rhourned— 
never be rejoiced over like that?” was his thought as 
he > passed from the pier into the busy streets, and 
made the best of his way to a hotel, to which he had 
been recommended by the captain of his ship. 

e-and-twenty years old, and the world before 
me! “That sounds well; but when I know that the 
World contains no love, no home, no happiness, that 
I may honestly claim— Ah, well, never mind! I’m 
not going to be a baby, and cry for the moon; so 
adieu to sentiment of every kind, while I drop anchor 
in this bustling town. Here is the ong! right before 
me, and, for the sum of one ea, I can purchase 
Smiles without number from the worthy host.” 
So saying, he entered the Eagle, and ordered 
dinner. But sad thoughts still seemed to haunt‘him; 
and when the one had been cleared away, he sab 
brooding over the fire, biting rather than smoking 
his cigar, and pulling the ends of his mustache with 
afrown. At last, some memory of the t touched 
um too keenly. He broke into a bitter laugh. 

The fool I was when I was young!” he thought to 
himself. “How well I remember the wild dreams 
that kept me company when I began the race! 
What wonderful t ge I was to accomplish then! 
‘How soon I was to build up my fortune! How I was 

a about doing good—comforting the sad, reliev- 
c) 
accomplished all those schemes! How much better 


the world must be to-day because I have lived in it!” | 


His face grew still more sad as he mused, 
“T laugh at these things now, yet it makes me un- 
happy. That would have been a beautiful life, if I 
could but have lived it. I would rather have the 
heart of those days, that could plan the scheme, 
than this I must now own, that can only ridicule it! 
But the young romance has gone. It haunts me no 
longer, My nature is as barren and worldly as—as 
éven she could desire!” 

There it was, you see. That irrepressible “she,” 
who is sure to ba at the bottom of every perplexity 
and trouble a man can know! 

He tugged at his mustache fiercely, and flung his 


cigar into the age 
Ican see the place, now, as if in a dream,” he 
lls and distant mountains; that 


m those hills, the roadway wet and sodden; so 

was the glen, through all its fallen leaves. Yet she 

ie there, oe and gay, and restless, and happy. 

pe let the wind blow through her curls—she lifted 

in face to catch the falling rain. Great Heaven! 
ow beautiful she was! And I have lost her—I shall 

never see her again!’ 

ern, groaned, and covered his face with his hands, 
ve minutes passed, then he started from his seat. 

This wont do!” he ejaculated. ‘Byron says: 

‘ ‘Man, being reasonable, must get drunk,’ 

agree with him; but one can’t well get drunk be- 
fore the orthodox hours of ten or aiBve, P.M. Then 
DO one minds it, It is now six o’clock—four hours 
before I can carry out the Byronic theory. I know 
hot what ['ll do. I'll go to town, and see my uncle 
and my little pet, Rose.” : 

He rung the bell for a “Bradshaw”’’—found that 
an express-train started for London at half-past six. 
At that time, to a minute, 
Cowley’s house in Mecklenburgh square, 


r, raising up the oppressed! How soonI y 


he was on so, OM ra 


» CHAPTER V, : 
Nor at Mecklenburgh square, however, was the ; 
worthy banker, as we well know, but shut up ina 
haunted house, and resolutely determined to stand 
his eran there, in spite of all the ghosts that ever 
walked, 
In yuin his wife shed tears, and his daughters en- 
treated to be taken from that horrible place. He | 
and tears alike, like a stoic 


kitchen, became, of ‘necessity, a 

lor, and ontualy did all her cooking t 

Mr. Cowley held out with Spartan ; hs oS 
“We must frighten him,” said Rose. And that 

Syemte, she made her appearance with a fat manu- =. 

script book, into which, ftom time to time, she ¥ 

copied such things as struck her fancy. She 

nounced to the circle round the fire that she was go- + 

ing to give them a legend which would make their ~ 

hair stand on end; and still Mr. Cowley smoked 

placidly, and did not look the least alarmed. 


| She began to read: = Pe ere 
* A small, brown cottage at the end of a long and 
| lonely lane. Small and brown, and almost ruinous — 
his |—the wide kitchen only being in repair, and the wild 
winds howling through the rooms around. 


capt, 
wood 


blue smoke curling brightly upward, to tell us that 
some other than ourselves moved and breathed in 
that cold solitude. Our own fire crackling and 
blazing, and the ruddy glow it cast through the un- 
curtained windows, were the only signs of civilization 


ear. 

““We had traveled from the distant city to this 
lonely place but the day before, and the contrast be- 
tween the busy streets, with the roar and rush of 
business, and the tide of life continually at >. 
in their narrow limits, and the dead silence of these eR 
lonely regions, broken only by the melanchol x 
of the owl, or the shrieking of the homeles a 
delighted me. True, I knew nothing of the purp: 
for which we came, but I waited till Lionel should 
unfold it, and enjoyed with a keen relish the sense 
of comfort I experienced when I looked around the 
large old-fashioned room, with its brightly blazin 
' fire and flickering light—my friend at one corner o 

the fireside and I at the other, each seated in large 

easy-chairs, and between us a table covered with 
| fruits, a choice volume or two, and some precious 
bottles of the far-famed Rhine wine. 

“Lionel sat with his face shaded by his hand, ap- 
ene 8 lost in a reverie; and that I might not in- 

rrupt it, I fook a book from the table, snuffed the 
candle, and began to read. 

“The hours wore away insensibly, and when I rose 
to replenish the dying, re, I saw y my watch that 
it was after eleven. I held the watch toward Lionel, 
that he, too, might see the time. He snatched it 
from my hand with a fearful groan, and d ke 
to the floor, peel pa it in a thousand pieces. ile 
I stood and gazed at him with no little astonishment, 
he sprung up, grasped both my hands, and burstinto 


& flood of tears. 

“**T will tell you all,’ he said, when his heavy sobs 
ceased. ‘This'is the last hour of my life. I brought 
aon here that I might have one friend near me to 

he last. You must see it all. Then go tell those 
' who know me how Idied. Hush!—don’t speak!’ he 
added, as he saw my lips move, ‘Let me tell you, 
while I have yet time. You have read of men who 
sold themselves body and soul to the Evil One. I 
have heard you laugh at the idea, But you will 
laugh no more at it after this night. Ttell you now 


wire - ore: 


e748 48414. Jey 


. 
i. 
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\Y eae 
po ae ae 


what I never dared tell you before, lest I should lose — 
your friendship. The ng is true. I have so sold 
myself, and night he—my owne 8 4 


a a 
el a 


10 


* One of three thin *You must 


be jokin: , or mad, or 


is sure,’ T said. 
am dreaming!’ 


‘Do L look as if I was joking, Paul? Mad I may | 


be; Idon’t know. But this is true. Sixty years ago, 
when your father was but a young man, I sold my- 
self for long life and princely wealth, but most of all 
for a woman!’ 

‘“«¢How Lloved her! I would have lost. heaven a 
thousand times for her, and she knew it well. I was 
no longer an old man, Paul, when that fearful bar- 
gain was completed. I stepped at once from pov- 
erty, and loneliness, and care, into ease, wealth, 

outh, and happiness. In their enjoyment I forgot 
ow they had been purchased.” 

“*Well, I must speak quickly, if I would speak at 
all. I prized my wife more than anything I pos- 
sessed, and you may imagine how I watched over 
her. I feared she would love another—that my soul 
would be lost in vain.’ 

“¢ At last the dreaded danger came! Ifound them 
in each other’s arms, Paul, and I stabbed them both 
to the heart!’ ; 

“*¥Vou!’ and I tried to free my hands from those 
which were red with human blood, He held me 
with a frantic grasp. 

**Paul, Paul! You are the last friend I have on 
earth! Don’t fail me now! They were fearfully 
avenged—for he was her brother!’ 

“The miserable man ede ia and looked up at me 
with a face the horror of which I can never forget. 

«Yes, [murdered them, and from that night they 
have never left me. All day they sit beside me, 
though no eye but mine can see them. At midnight 
she takes a shape, and comes to torment me. There 
is no rest, no hope, no peace for me. This night can 
bring no greater torture than my whole life has 
been, Lam no coward, but the thought of what will 
soon take place awes me, and I dare not meet 7 
alone. Promise me solemnly that you will stand be- 
side me to the last. Promise by your hope of heaven 
and your faith in God!’ 

“*T promise!’ I said, with a deathly faintness 
stealing overme. ‘But oh! is there no hope of es- 
cape? Let us fly before the midnight comes.’ 

He shook his head. 

*« «Tt is useless—I must meet my doom here. Here 
I murdered them: where you are sitting he sat, and 
dabbled with his feet in their warm blood. Sit still!’ 
and he forced me back into the chair. ‘Tt was many, 
many years ago, and the pool dried up long ago. 
You cannot even see the stain of it now.’ 

“ A low, silvery, mocking laugh stole through™the 
room as he spoke; and at our feet a stream of blood 
began to flow, that spread itself over the uneven 
floor—now losing itself, encircling a knot, now fall- 
ing into a deep crack, with a dripping sound that 
was horrible to hear. Lionel wrung my hand. 

«The hour is near,’ he said, inagony. *Remem- 
ber your promise.’ 

““*Hiven as I remember mine!’ said a voice, as clear 
and sweet as the laughter we had heard. — 

«She will soon be here,’ he gasped. ‘But before 
my torture begins, listen to my last words. Tel] my 
daughter to pray for me each day in the Convent of 
Saint Agatha. She is young and innocent, and it 
may be that her intercessions will avail. I Jeave her 
in your charge. As you deal with her, so may God 
deal with youl’ 

** A sound like the baying of hounds came up the 
lane. His face changed like th. rece of one that is 
' struck with death, and he ch.og to me for support. 

***Tt will soon be over, Puul! Don’t leave me!’ 

“ The fire behind us. *uat had been burning low, 
now_leaped up with «sudden flash, and we sawa 
snow-white eo enter at the door. I knew, 
by its large, dar L 
that came to him each night. It sprung upon him, 
and sought rs on for his heart, And then I saw a 
fearful sight—the heart still beating, though almost 
torn away. 

“A cry of a 


ony burst suddenly from Lionel’s lips, 
“The houn 


sprung down again upon the floor, 


Px: and with her small aud delicate paws she traceu us | 
2 


*- ee as 
; 


——. 


| lips came Lionel’s last words—‘ Tell my da 


pA ei 
\ his glass, 


human eyes, that it was the shape | 
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rivulet of blood here and there, till a shape was 
drawn upon the floor before us, from whose pierced 
breast the torrent seemed to flow. From the parted 
iter to 
pray for me each day in the Convent of Saint 
Agatha.’ Then a shout of fiendish laughter shook 
the house, and following Lionel’s outstretched finger 
with my eye, I saw at the window a countless crowd 
of faces, mocking and fibing at his despair. 

“A wild gust of wind, that could not be of earth, 

went shrieking round the house, and I saw them 
crowding toward the door. Ina moment the room 
was filled. 
“The white hound disappeared, and in her place 
arose a woman fair and stately to behold, with wild 
dark eyes, and long flowing hair, Beside her arose 
another, like unto her, but less beautiful, and silent- 
ly they gazed upon their murderer, 

‘** Hven in that fearful moment, when I gazed into 
Lionel’s white facc, his eyes were turned upon her, 
and the love and anguish there were not for himself 
or his fearful doom. 

“Slowly, slowly he followed_her, as she held out 
her fair white arms, his feet plashing at every step 
in the blood upon the floor. Slowly, slowly they 
passed away from the room, while I stood there like 
one dead, without the paren to move or call him 
back! Slowly, slowly they passed down the lon 
lane, that fair shape leading him! Then a burst o 
fiendish laughter came pee ing back to me, andI 
was alone. y eyelids closed! 

* And so I slumbered, while over mountain and 
moor that fearful company bore my friend away. 


| But when the pale gray dawn came stealing through 


ie window, I awoke, and went out to search for 
im, 

“Down by a lonely spring I found him, his pale 
cheek lying on the uncut ice—his long fair hair filled 
with the drifting snow, and on his brow a mark as 
if a kiss of fire had been left there. There he lay— 
cold, and pale, and silent; but the spirit had left for- 
ever, and countless footsteps, like the footsteps of an 
army held off toward the distant mountains. His 
soul had gone to meet its doom!”’ 

Rose looked up from her reading with a grave face, 
to see what effect her ghastly talehad produced. To 
her great surprise, no one seemed affected by it. 
Even her mother was dozing tranquilly over her knit- 
ting, and her father was smoking his pipe, and 
sipping his gin-and-water, with an air of positive en- 
e nodded good-humoredly at her over 


“Very pretty, my dear, and very well read, but I 
feel as brave as a lion afterit. You'll have to get 
something more real—a little 1] German—if you 
want to scare your poor old father into fits, Miss 
Rosey. Why, even your mother goes placidly to 
sleep under that nonsense about selling souls, ete. 
We are too prosaic for that rubbish in the nineteenth 
century, I fear.” 

‘Perhaps this will keep my mother awake,” said 
Rose, darting a look of vengeance at the offending 
lady. “ There is nothing German about this ghost- 
paper. It is as English as any one can desire.’ 

“ Let us have the tale, by all means then. I quite 
enjoy, the fun, my dear!” 

‘Fun! Do youcall thisfun? Listen!” 

““Two lovers stood in the little parlor of Doctor 
Montrose’s cottage looking out upon the moonlight 
with an absent air. The girl, a tall and stately 
creature, with eyes and hair of a deep chestnut 
color, and a head balanced like a queen’s, on slop- 
ing shoulders and arching neck, was speaking ear- 
nestly. 

‘¢ Why do you fear me?” she asked, When I am 
faithless to you, then there will be no faith left in 


| the world.’ 


ee ae young soldier looked into her fair face with 
a smile. 
“*So you think now, my Berenice; but you are 
young and beautiful, and it is a long time for you to 


wall. = 
**But you will have your commission soon, 
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Alfred. I will wait till you come for me—never | 


fear!’ 
“<T fear you were born for something better than 
& common soldier’s wife,’ was the sad reply. 


“Than a common soldier’s wife—yes!’ she said, | 


Bah a proud lifting of her beautiful head. ‘But you 


be more, Alfred—a general, you know, before | 


either of us are old and gray.’ 
“tVes, I know,’ he answered, absently. And 
then his fine face lit with sudden. enthusiasm, as he 


ok her hands in his, and said, ‘Swear, Berenice, by | 


allyou hold sacred, and by all your hopes of heaven, 
that when I gain my commission and come for you, 
you will go with me?” 


“T swear, by my hopes of heaven, and by all that | 


T hold dear and sacred here on earth!” she answered, 
unhesitating 
Alfred De 


Wife, from whom nothing but death could part him. 
‘Nay, not even chat!’ she said, yielding to the 
intoxication of the moment, and leaning over him 
er red lips touched iis cheek. ‘Not even that, 

My love; for if by any 2hance thou shouldst go 
before me, [I will surely finc some way to follow— 
Some way to join thee, where er thou mayst be!” 

Tt was a rash vow to make, for who can say what 
Shall befall them, as the years of fate roll on? 

A-rash vow! But having made it, how did it 
Happen that two years after, Berenice was the bride 
x pen Clymer, the richest banker in Lombard 

ree 

The “happy” bride! so people thought and said. 
She thought at times, with a strange, restless terror, 
of that broken vow. 

- De Rohan was still absent, still silent. Had he 

heard of her perjury; and would he come and accuse 

her before her husband and her friends? Or was he 

dead and quiet in the grave? With a guilty fecling 

re her heart, she hoped this last supposition was a 
rue one. 

Suddenly the envied mistress of ‘* Clymer Hall” 
fell ill. A gradual bee sickness had been creep- 
ing over her for weeks. She had strug led against 
the lassitude while she could, and lay down at last 
upon her bed in dogged despair. But as the ce 
and tedious days passed on, she tired of her splendi 
apartments, and longed for her home. There, at 

t, they removed her; and in the very room that 
had sheltered her infancy and girlhood, they laid 
her down, a bitter, wrathful woman, submitting to 
God’s dispensation only because she must, and in 
her secret heart defying Him, as, of old, Ajax defied 

® lightning’s stroke. 

t was the custom of the family to assemble in 
the sick room after dinner, and discuss the news of 
the day, or engage in cheerful games that would not 
disturb the invalid, She would lie quietly watching 
them, though seldom joining in the conversation 
and never swelling the merry shout of Jaughter tha 
often ran around the room, when her little brothers 
and sisters were present. 

The Doctor joined the circle Jater than usual one 
rainy afternoon. 
have been detained with a patient,” he said, in 
his gece way, ‘“‘and must be pardoned for my 
delay. ButIstopped at the post-office as 1 came 
ome, and found enough to win my pardon. Here, 
my dear wife, are two letters for you—here, Mr. 
Clymer, are your dailies, and a host of business 
envelopes—here are some London pictorials for my 


girls and boys—the Lancet for myself—what shall I 
fine ,you, Berenice? Nothing left but the ‘Army 
of upon my word!” 


will take it,” she said, with a, trembling eager- 
hess, so unlike her usual manner that they looked at 
her with surprise. 

Her father gave itto her, and settled himself down 


ly. 
ohan’s countenance cleared, and he | 
held her to his heart, calling her his bride, his dear | 


overthe marvels of a London newspaper, and. the 
kitten played with a ball that had dropped from 
Eddie’s hand. 

It was a picture of domestic happiness and peace. - 
But Berenice trembled from head ‘to foot over her 
Army List, and her dark eyes went rapidly up and 
down the pages, searching for that one name,. It 
was not there. With a sigh of relief she was ae 
the oe aside, when her eyes fell upon these 
words: 

“ James H. Leslie, Captain, vice Aifred De Rohan, 
deceased !”? 

Hehad got his promotion, then, and he would 
come for her. She remembered her vow, that not 
even death should come between them, Sheseemed 
to feel him drawing her away, even from that quiet — 
domestic circle, claiming her as the bride of the 
grave; and throwing up her arms with a shriek of 
despair and terror, she fainted. Startled out of 


| their happy gs ha group gathered around her, - 


but the cause of her illness was a sealed mystery 


to them. 


’ ‘ 

It has been said that every house has its Blue- 
Beard chamber. Itis a truer saying than we im- 
agine. Even in the peaceful home of Dr. Montrose 
the hidden place existed. 

For on the second floor of the house was_a small 
corner room, never entered except by him. The door 
leading into the hall was always carefully locked—the 
blinds and windows carefully closed—and its onl 
communication with the outer world was by ap: 
of wooden stairs, going down into the garden from 
the outside of the house, and effectually concealed 
by the tall maples growing near, from the curious 
passers-by. 

This corner room had always been the bugbear of 
Berenice’s childhood. If she was naughty, the 
threat of being shut up there never failed to reduce 
her to obedience. And as she grew up into woman- 
hood, she could never pass the door without a feel- 
ing of mysterious horror, 

And yet this same apartment was the delight of 
the good Doctor's life. Tt was there that he pored 
over his dusty books and charts—there that he made 
experiments with rusty crucibles and half-worn re- 
torts—there also that he practiced: anatomy, when, 
by dint of skill and money, he could succeed in pro- 
curing “a subject” from the city hospital, and get- 
ting if into the house without the knowledge of its 
inmates. For his neighbors in that small country 
pines were not sufficiently near to watch his move- 
ments. 

On the evening of the day already alluded to, the 
worthy Doctor hurried all the inmates of the cot- 
tage to bed at an early hour, alleging the sudden in- 
disposition of Berenice as an excuse. Mrs. Montrose 
remained with her child. The little ones retired. 
Mrs. Clymerfollowed. The Doctor shut himself w 
in his mysterious corner room, and silence reigned 
through the house. 4 

Nestled close to her mother’s side, Berenice slept; 
and sleeping, she dreamed. 

She seemed to stand, one dreary, rainy afternoon, 
atthe barred and latticed windows wee with 
her small fingers upon the glass, and wishi g sadly 
that her long-absent lover might return. Suddenly 
her ears caught the sound of martial music—the 
pray of trumpets and the silver clangor of horns. 
She leaned from the casement, with an eager hope 
beating at her heart, and from the far east she saw - 
a vast army, marching toward _ her home. With 
colors, and banners, and plumes flying in the breeze, 
they came slowly on; and as they neared her, she 
saw what she had not before noticed, that one of the 
banners was draped with black, and that 
were playing a funeral march. 

She watched them with an inward thrill of horror 


© perusal of his Lancet, with an air of deep | as they halted before the house. She looked round 


satisfaction. Mr. Clymer was busy with his letters, | 
rs. Montrose deep in the perusal of hers—the | some one who loved her; but the 


boys and girls were opening their eyes widely , she was to meet her fate alone, ‘The serrie 


and 
little 
™ 


in desperation for some one to stand beside her— 


to foot, she crosse 


: 4 
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fell apart, and a tall, slender man, wearing a cap- 


tain’s uniform, stepped forward and read from a 
paper which he held. Her dulled ear could just dis- 
tinguish the words ‘‘ James H. Leslie, Captain, vice 

red De Rohan, deceased,” repeated slowly over 


and over in asepulchral voice, till she thought she | 


should go mad, 

Suddenly the music burst out in a wild funereal 
swell; and as it ceased, four men in black, with 
their faces vailed, brought out_a coffin from the 
ranks, and laid it at her feet. The lid was thrown 
back, and there, dressed in a captain’s uniform, 
with the rain beating down upon 
Rohan. ; 

She tried to cry out, but the words died upon her 
lips. She opened her eyes, and saw the familiar 
ehiaiigher: heard the low 


is face, lay De | 


breathing of the quiet | 


nei aed beside her. But she also saw, by the faint , 


light of the dying. night-light, a pale hand partin 
the curtains of her bed, and a’ paler face lookin 3 
upon her. 

Those features—that fair hair, and those. large 


‘blue eyes—surely she should know them! It was De 


Rohan—paler than before, but otherwise the same, 
“Alfred,” she said in a trembling voice, “‘is it 

> . ou?” 

we Itis I, oh falsest among women!” was the stern 

reply. 


be mine! Dost thou remember thine oath?” 
“JT remember!” said the conscience-stricken 
woman, 


“T come to claim thy promise—arise and follow 


“Ts this my reward for years of toil and | 
danger, to find thee another’s? And yet thou shalt | 


me!” said the specter, laying upon her arm an icy 


hand, that chilled her to the bone. 

The figure glided from. the room. She could see 
now that it was shrouded for the grave. Trying in 
vain to utter a prayer in this, the hour of her ex- 
tremest need, she followed. 


| her ea: 


Through the long gallery the figure glided, and the | 


same impulse urged her on. At the door of the 


_ corner room the figure stopped, and waved its. 


hand. 
“Mhis is our bridal chamber, Berenice, Enter, 
and lay thy head upon my breast, and our slumbers 
shall be sweet. Come, my bride; 1 have waited for 
thee long!’ } 
The door swung slowly open, and the figure dis- 
Sppeared. With a frantic bound, Berenice sprung 
ter, and crossed the threshold of the mysterious 
room. 


“The mist seemed suddenly to clear from her eyes | 


as she stood within it. With a bewildered air she 
looked around at the strange and unfamiliar instru- 
ments—at the stuffed birds and beasts—and the 


grimy skeleton, hung on wires—and the figure of the | 


good Doctor, fast asleep, in his chair. 


** Something stretched out on a long wide board, just | 


beyond him, and covered with a sheet, arrested her 
attention. teaging softly, yet trembling from head 
the floor and drew the sheet 


away. 

a x dead body lay there—the body of a man some 
twenty-eight years of age. She gave one startled 
look at his face, 

"Good heaven! how like—how like to Alfred De 
Rohan! and yet it could not be. 
sheet, and burst into a wild, unearthly laug 

Fé ‘Berenice—good heaven! how came you here?’ 


* eried the Doctor, startled into wakefulness by the 


dreadful sound. Arete 
“ She only looked in his face, and laughed vacantly. 


The shocks of the day and night had been too great | 


for Feason to bear. 


“‘ Berenice was a maniac, and the dead captain was | 


avenged!” 
As the story ended, Mr. Cowley yawned, laid down 
his pipe and lit his candle. 


“*Good-night alll’? he said, ‘‘ Those tales make me | 


s0 sleepy, I must be excused.” 


“Papal the cradle is rocking!” said Rose, turning | 


——_- vr Ld ae i 


She ss the | 


| enoug 


“Neyer mind, dear, let it rock!” was the bland re- 
ly. And that was all they got py reading frightful 
egends through the evening to Mr. Cowley. 


CHAPTER VI. 

“Mpa is ready, if you please, Mrs. Magnum,” 

At that announcement, made in a very clear yet 
pleasant voice, Mrs. Magnum started out of her nap, 
which she had been enjoying in the depths of her 
velvet chair, rubbed her eyes, and looked up at a 
Pelee lady who stood on the hearth-rug, a few paces 

rom her. 

“Kh? What did you say, Miss Marjorie?” she 
asked, sharply. 

“Tea is ready,” replied Miss Marjorie, taking her 
seat at the head of the table as she spoke. 

‘““Humph!” muttered Mrs. Magnum, eying her 
with a sour look of dissatisfaction. ‘*‘ Well, you may 
tre me outacup, But where is Mr. Magnum, and 

ulius, and dear Kate? It is really extraordinary, 
that when Iam so eee myself, every one be- 
longing to me should be perfectly unable to under- 
stand the value of time, or come to their meals at 
the proper hours. Iam sure, when I was a girl, my 
mamma would have—” 

What her mamma would have done in a similar 
state of things, Miss Marjorie never knew; for at 
that moment, the door opened, and a corpulent, red- 
faced, good-humored-looking man entered, closely 
followed by a fashionably-attired young lady of 
seventeen, and a fat, stupid-looking boy of twelve. 
The young lady subsided into a graceful attitude 
upon the sofa; the boy established himself at Miss 
Marjorie’s elbow, and began an indiscriminate as- 
sault upon the eatables; but Mr. gad care dutifully 
supplied his wife with a cup of tea and plate of bread 
and butter before beginning his own meal, which he 
took at se small table which always stood beside 
-chair, 

“Well, my dear,” he said, cheerfully, “how has 
the world used you to-day?” 

* As usual,’ was the w ining reply. 

“The neuralgia any better?’ 

“*No, my dear.” 

* And the headache?” 

** As bad as ever.” i 

“Dear! dear!” said Mr. Ee sympathizingly. 

Mrs. Magnum sighed, and leaned her head upon 
her hand, 

She was the invalid of the family. From earl 
morn to dewy eve she satin her velvet chair, and. 
sara nine months of the year, before a fire hot 

to roast an ox. The atmosphere of the par- 
lor was so stifling as to make astranger feel faint af- 
ter breathing it for five minutes at a time; but Mr. 
Magnum arid his son and daughter inhaled it con- 
tentedly enough. Miss Marjorie, indeed, was con- 
stantly troubled with giddiness and determination of 
blood to the head; but she was only a companion, 
and no one paid much attention to her ailments, un- 
less they were of an_obstinately-intrusive kind. §o, 


| through the sharp winter, the double windows of the 


parlor were closed and padded, and list was nailed 
around the doors, and sand-bags laid at every crack 
and crevice, lest a breath of cold air should by 
ay chance steal through; and the invalid, basking 
before the piled-up grate, dozed, and ate, and drank, 
through the short days and long evenings, till the 
light and heat of summer forced her to live a little 
less like a salamander, and a little more like a hu- 
man being, ; 
Mr. Magnum was a retired ironmonger, who had 
made money enough out of his pots and kettles to 
leave them forever, in his fifty-fifih year. It had been 
his father’s business before him, and he had started 
therein at the age of twenty-one, with the snug sum 
of one thousand pounds as pocesterOner /66 say 
nothing of a trade-connection extending half over 
the Black County, Yet, in speaking of the earlier 
part of his life, he was accustomed to allude to him- 
self pathetically as a “‘poor orphan,” and to hint 
yaysteriously at terrible hardships undergone by 
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him—leaving you to infer that those hardships had — 
been surmounted by him alone, without ve sug atest 

aid. The story had a somewhat ludicrous effect | 

When you gazed at the face of the narrator, and | 
heard the puffing sighs with which his obesity com- 

felled him to interlard it. Certainly, no one looked | 

€ss like a ‘“‘ poor orphan” than he! 

Tea was at length over. Mrs, Magnum nestled | 
herself into the easiest corner of her easy-chair. | 
Julius went out, the fair Kitty began to crochet, and 

r, Magnum read the paper laboriously aloud. If | 
any one listened to political speéches and stock-lists 

it-was not Miss Marjorie. She sat in a far corner o 
he room, ostensibly engaged in correcting a French 
exercise of Miss Kitty’s, but really thinking of a time 
and person far, far away. 3 } 

At last, Mr. Magnum put down his paper and 
turned to his wife, with the air of one who has a 
Secret of importance to reveal. 

Bi dear, who do you think I met at the works 
“da ? ’ 
“How should I know?” replied Mrs. Magnum 
spi. ““Some horrid iron-master, I presume,” 
“No, my love; quite a different person. A banker. 
You must remember hearing me speak of him. _Mr. 
Cowley, of Mecklenburgh Square.’ 

Miss Marjorie looked up, flushed and agitated, 
from her drawing; butno one heeded her. 

“Mr. Cowley,” replied Mrs. Magnum, slowly. “ Yes, 
Iremember hearing you speak of him, What is he 
doing here?” 

“You would never guess, my love. He has a | 
house.” . 

“Tn this neighborhood?” 

_ ‘Yes, within a mile of us.” 
“But what house can there be to let so near? I 
Ow ofnone. Do you, Kitty, darling?” 

‘No, mamma.” 

“Yes, you do,” both of you.” replied Mr. Magnum, 
triumphantly. Only it is just the last house any one | 
in their senses would think of taking. It is Hollow 
Ash Hall!” 

“You!” screamed Mrs. Magnum from among her 
cushions. 


o—quite sane.” 
“ft ow long is he to ae hi 
can’t say, ™m, ear, c) saw him a mo- 
Sa “gs 
| Who is with him?” 
ie His wife and two daughters.” 
«then they must be mad!” 
ace So I should say,” replied darling Kitty from her 
a. 


me never heard of such a thing, 
Nor any one else, my love. 
about it.” 
** Quite likely.” 
os Hoey says it will do good.” 
Ww ) 
“He thinks that people will not be afraid of the | 
Place after any one has lived in it.” 


“ 


Mr. Magnum.” 
All Banley is wild . 


| Miss Kitty. 
| was!’? 


| goosel’”’ exclaimed Miss Kitty. 


e Stuff and nonsense!” 
«bo L say, my dear.” 
., L0w long have they been there?” 
«, Nearly a week.” : 
“ Have they seen anything?” 

«, Well, to tell the truth, I asked him that.” 

= What did he say?” ; 

(Just what you said a moment ago.” 

e What?” y 

«, Stuff and nonsense!” 

«, Sh; but did he mean it?” 

‘I think so. He was quite short with me because 
Tasked.” 

“What did he want at the works?” inquired Mrs. 

agnum, after a moment’s pause. 

A shovel and a pickaxe, and two or three other 

tools,” ; | 


“Then he has seen or heard something; and he is 
going to pull the Hall to pieces in order~to find it,” 
replied the lady with unusual energy. : 

r. Magnum shook his head. 

“I wonder if the place is haunted?” he observed, 
in a musing tone. 

“Good gracious! how can you dolibt it?” 

aoe 3 ei a a the Da ge ac stories about 61d 
aces like that. at if allthe sights and sound: 
should be nothing but—rats!” ‘: a 

Atthis heresy, . Magnum held up her hands in 

ner Rats Mr. M 1D te 
‘Rats, Mr. Magnam o you pretend to be wiser 
than the whole country-side?” =) 

ges no means, my love.” 

“Well, every one says the place is full of ghosts!” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“What every one says must be true!” 

Mr. Magnum did not dare say no. 

“And so the place is haunted,” repeated his bet-, 
ter-half, triumphantly, 

* This was a fair specimen of her usual style of rea- 
soning, which she was pleased to consider forcible 
and eloquent in the extreme. 


Miss Kitty laid down her crochet, and joined in the 
conversation. : 
“You know, papa,”’ she observed, “that several 


people have re 
aed dean be 
nd don ou remember when we drove b: 
there late one night last summer, how the besdians 
horseman rode behind us all the way till we drove 
ie Benioye 3 ; 
“There was a horseman behind us, my dear; bu 
he might not have been headless.” ne oe 
“Might not!” replied Mrs. Magnum, sternly. “Of 
course he was! at business could he have had up- 
on that road at that time of night if he had his head 
upon his shoulders, like any other Christian man?” 
‘And his horse stop so strangely,” resumed 
“T never shall forget how frightened I 


Pear Queen Bess.” 


‘*Nor I either,” said Mrs. Magnum. ‘Iam sure 
when you came in here you were as pale as death, 
and your feet and hands were like stones. If the 
horseman had not been headless, of course he would 
not have scared yon!” ‘ 

“Ugh! I could not live in that old house for the 
whole world,”’ said Kitty, shrugging her shoulders. 

* Does Mrs. Cowley like it?” asked Mrs. Magnum. 

‘*No—I think not!” 

‘‘Then why does she stay?” 

Mr. Magnum coughed and looked embarrassed, 

‘““My dear, Mr. Cowley is a very peculiar man— 
Reng Iam afraid he generally does what he likes, 
without consulting his wife.” / 
‘And she lets him?” exclaimed Mrs. Magnum, 
shutting her lips viciously. 

**T am afraid she does! 

“Well 


Did Mr. Magnum wish so, too? If so, she never 
dreamed it, . z 
“Never mind Mrs. Cowley; I dare ben's she is a 
“JT want to know 
something about the young ladies. Are they pret- 
? 


“T did not see them, my dear; but the people in 
Banley say they are.” . ’ 

‘And nice, I dare say. I should like to know 
them. Are there any sons?” 

“ Not one!” 

Kitty’s countenance fell. 

Le 3 suppose it would not do to call there?” she sug- 

ested. 
it Not unless you want to be seared into a frenzy,” 
was her mother’s severe reply. “‘ How can you ever 
think of such a thing?” 


* Banley is so d T should like some nice friends 
—that is all.” rs Ce 
“Well, you can’t have these young ladies, Kitty 


till they live in a Christian place, remember 1 


if women will be fools, they must. ButI — 
|; only wish I was Mrs. Cowley!” 
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Do you feel tired, Miss Marjorie? You don’t look 
quite well.” 

‘‘T am rather tired.” replied the governess, 

“Then, pray, don’t sit up longer than you like,” 

Miss Marjorie took the hint, put away ber work. 
said good- ight, and left the room. Two pairs of 
eyes followed her with anything but hg tas 

“Nasty, proud thing, I hate itty, ina 
low tone. 

‘* And so do I!”’ replied her mother, with emphasis, 


er!” said 


But she will be going next month, so we need not 


trouble ourselves about her.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

Miss Margorime did not, however, go to her own 
room. She took a cloak from its pes in the hall, 
threw it over her head, opened the front-door softly, 
and went out. Mrs. Magnum would have been 
shocked out of all her propriety if she had seen her 

acing up and down_the he Sead alone; but 
just at that moment Miss Marjorie cared little for 

. Magnum, or parting she could say. 
an 


The night was dar. starless, the air chill and 


raw. But after that heated room it was a positive | 


ee Eh feel the fresh, damp wind coming from 
the hills. After those sharp unnerving voices, it was 
scothing to listen to the leafless trees sounding and 
whispering of the coming of the rain. Storm, and 
cold, and darkness— they were all preferable to that 
snug parlor and its disagreeable inmates; and so 
le a paced up and down, up and down, and. 
ought. 

Thought of another time which was far happier 
than this! A time when she was also a companion, 
but not Mrs. Magnum’s companion? <A time when 
there was one voice that always softened when it 
spoke her name; when there were eyes that bright- 
ened at her coming—lips that welcomed her as only 
privileged lips might do! She thought of long 


pleasant evenings, spent with books, and work, and | 


music, around a cottage fire. Of quiet walks and 
talks by summer moonlight! Alas! where have 
those blissful moments fled? Why had the dearest 
the sweetest of ties deserted her? Why, from tha 
wealth of love and tenderness, had she been cast out 
into the cold world alone? 

She had been foully slandered; she had been 
cruelly distrusted, she had been heartlessly deserted! 
Over and over again had she said this to herself. 
Yet on that night, as she walked up and down the 
graveled path, the sense of injury and of Lb 
seemed to die ee and in their place came a wil 
yearning for the o den time—but for one moment of 
the happiness of yore! 


“Oh, that it were possible, 
In this dull life of pain, 
To find the arm of my true love 
Avound me once again!” 


she murmured, as she clasped her hands above her 
aching heart. Where was he? What was he doing 
now? Beautiful and bright, he had risen like a star 
above her lonely path; had won her heart, and worn 
it for a time; had bound her to-him by the most 
sacred ties; then left her for-years, perhaps forever! 


Where was he—where was he? And she stretched | 


out her arms to the sullen night-sky in her vain and 
passionate appeal to him who would come no more. 
The sky grew darker. <A drop of rain touched her 


cheek, She turned to go in, yet, with a strange, un- 
x eer, feeling, she lingered a moment beside the gate 
looking 


out upon the dark road that led into the 
village. Then her eyes wandered away beyond 
Banley, and out_toward the hill where the haunted 
house stood. How strange the unseen and unac- 
knowledgedlink that bound her to the people there! 
What would they say when she went in among them 
and told her tale? Would they think her mad, or 
would they take compassion upon her for the sorrow 
she had undergone, and admit her to their family- 
circle as a welcomed and honored guest? Was it 


likely? Had they ever heard her name? Yet how , <§ 


| well she knew theirs; and how much shé could téit 
of their daily life and habits, from the stern banker 
down to his favorite daughter Rose—‘* Cousin Rose! 
Cousin Rose!’ She said it aloud twice, and then 
started and flushed guiltily, lest any one should have 
heard her. 

Some one had heard. Not Mr. Magnum=not even 
Kitty, but a tall, handsome young man, who had 
| been walking along the Puble road, with his hands 

in his pocket, and his head bent down. He had 
passed the garden-gate without even looking that 
| way; but the low voice made him start and turn 
| round, In an instant he had leaped the iron fence, 
and stood by Miss Marjorie’s side. 

“Have I found you at last?’ he exclaimed. ‘I 
have looked for you all over England, and in vain, 
Now, Marjorie—” _ 
| But Miss se looked in his face, gave a low 
oy, and fainted. — 
| F 7 caught her in his arms and kissed her passion- 

ately. 

‘Marjorie, my love—my darling—look up, and 
speak to me!” 

Slowly she revived. Slowly she came to the knowl- 
| edge that life was no longer a blank—that he had-re- 
turned, and that he loved her still. 

Oh!” she sighed, “‘is this a dream?” 

““Nofdream, but truth, my darling!” 

“Are you sure? J have dreamed so many times,” 

** But you are awake now. Awake to hear me say 
| that I wronged you—that I was a jealous, suspicious 
| fool to listen to a word against you; awake to see 
me kneel at your feet and ask your pardon! Look, 
| Marjorie! Look, Marjorie! I won't rise till you say 
| you have entirely forgiven me!” 

‘““My love—my love!’ answered Miss Marjorie, 
|.bending over him with a radiant smile. And then 
the long misery of the past was wiped away and 

| forgotten, 

“But where have you been?” she asked when the 
| first surprise was over. ‘Where have you been, and 
| how did you know I was here?” 

“T have been in Australia, my love. I would not 
come back till I could lay a fortune at your feet, as 
some amends for all [have made you suffer, and I 
ean do it now. Thanks to spade and pickax, lam 
a rich man, and you shall have a new silk dress 
every day, and eat off gold and silver plate, if you 
like, Marjorie!” 

“As if I cared for that!’ she mused, kissing him. 

“No, I know you are not mercenary; but still, 
| money is one of the best things Se can have, my 
-child. Money and love—love and money—any one 

who can get those two things may think himself _re- 
markably well off in this vale of tears, Miss Mar- 
jorie. And you have both; and if you don’t feel © 
obliged to me for getting them, you are a very un- 
grateful young woman, I must say.” 
| Oh, I do—I do! But how in the world did you 
| know I was here?” 

“J did not, That isthe strangest part of the iy § 
I came home to England lonely and sad enough, 
For three years I have been trying to find you out, 
through agents and advertisements, in vain. Where 
have you been?” i 

“T taught in a school at Brixton for two years 
| after I lost you; and then one of the pupils—daugh- 
| ter of Mr. Magnum—” 

* The gentleman who owns this house?” 

“Yes, His daughter was educated at that school, 
and she guessed 1 would be a suitable companion for 
her mother, who is ill, or who fancies herself so, at 
least. I have been here a year. I shall leave ina 
month’s time.” 

“In a week—in a day!’ was the impetuous reply. 
“Do you suppose I am going to have you slaving 
here now I am at home again? You will pack up 
your traps to-night, and be ready to go with me 
when I call for you to-morrow, which will be as soon 
after breakfast as I can get over from Banley. Do 
ou hear?” 

“ Yes, but I must give some notice.” 


—_ 
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vamee don’t mean to say that they have ill-used 


“Oh no.” 

“ But, in fact, you hate them?” 

** Exactly.” 

“ Poor darling! And you have hada year of this 


" dgery?’s ‘ 
Never mind. It is all over now.” 
‘That: it is.” : 
‘ But finish your story. Tell me how you happened 
find me here.” 
a 9 you know that my uncle Cowley is here!” 
e 


“Shut up with his family in a house full of 
ghosts?” 

“T have heard of it.” 
“T went straight- to his house, in Mecklenburg 
Square only to find it empty. The honsekeeper gave 
me his present address, and on reaching Banley, I 
found his name in everybody’s mouth. If he has 
Seelf half the ore and heard half the sounds the 
Villagers relate, he must be a lunatic by this time. 

the place of waiting till to-morrow to pay my 
Visit, I thought I would go to-night, and see if there 
Was any truth in these marvelous tales. And while 
Iwas walking along, thinking only of ghosts and hob- 
goblins, I heard a little voice say plainly in the dark- 
ness, ‘Cousin Rose!—Cousin Rose!’ It was the voice 
had been hungering and thirsting to hear for three 
40n= and weary years. Now you know the whole. 
"eee you thinking about Rose?” 
es.’ 


-‘* You will like her dearly. She is a good little 
thing, and will make a sister of you the moment I 
tell her your story. Will you go there with me to- 
morrow?” = 

“Will they welcome me?” 

“ Of course they will, you goose! Oh Marjorie!— 


my own Marjorie! they will love you for my sake, , 


even as I love you for your own, you wicked, fasci- 
natin: , cruel little monster!” : 

é! he! he! That’s prime!” said a boyish voice 
in the shrubbery; and Marjorie started from her 
Over’s arms. 

(, Julius, is that you?” she cried. 

should rather think it was!’ the promising 
Youth replied, standing out upon the gravel path. 
1 I've been watching you two for ten minutes at 
east, and haven’t you been going on kissing and 

ugging! Oh my! won’t mother go into a tantrum 

en she hears of it! I sha’n’t have to learn any 

more Latin lessons! You'll have to paek, Miss Mar- 

itp pane aseggs is eggs! Heigho, jeminey, and 
um {”? 

1 exulting dance was speedily brought to a 

close, Mr, Cowley, who had kept silent so far from 


Sheer i ; 5 
collar. Shments now grasped him firmly by the 


d You young scoundrel!” he exclaimed—* how 
are A Speak in that manner to Miss Marjorie?” 
h She’s my governess; I shall say what I like to 
er!” was the impertinent reply. 
And she is my wife! And if you dare to breathe 
& word about her—to look at her insolently—to insult 
€rin the smallest way—I’ll give you sucha flogging 
you will never want to utter a lady’s name 
again as long as you live! Do you hear, sir?”— 
Sy he shook him in the air as a terrier shakes a 


“ 
the frigzhte ; 
te Heb. ned boy. 
to the 
‘In the hall, sir!” 


ow 
Go and i * 
quick! get it—and don’t let any one see you! Be 


Julius, thoroughly subdued, ran up the steps, and 
& moment re-appeared with the key. 


* What are you going to do, Charles?” asked Miss 
Marjorie, wonderingly, as he opened the gate and 
held out his hand to her. 

“Tam going to take you away with me.” 

“Tmpossible!’? 

**T don’t know what that word means!’’ 

* But I have not even got on my bounet.”” 

* Never mind, your cloak will protect you, and we 
have not far to go. Into that house you shall never 
step again, after the specimen of your treatment I 
have just seen.” 

He’ drew her out upon the footpath, and turned 
to the boy, who stood with open mouth at the gate. 

“ Lock it, and go in,”’ he said. 

“But what am I to say to mother?” 

‘Tell her that Miss Marjorie has gone away with 
her husband,” was the laughing reply. ‘‘ Come, my 
love, draw your cloak well round you, I never ran 
away with a lady before; but, upon my word, this 
eloping with one’s wife is a very pleasant thing!” 

And so, while Julius ran in with his wonderful 
news, and sent Mrs, Magnum into a fit of screaming 
hysterics, the strangely re-united pair walked on 
arm-in-arm, through the darkness, toward the 
haunted house, ; 


_—_—_— 


CHAPTER VIII. 

To walk straight. up to the door of a strange house, 
with nothing but a plaid cloak thrown over your 
head, requires a considerable amount of nerve and 
courage. At every step of the way Miss Marjorie’s 
scruples grew stronger—her sense of outraged pro- 
prieties more clear. At last she came toa 


stop, done as they reached the outer gate of Hollow 
Ash Hall, 


“What is it now?” asked Mr. Cowley, patting her 
hand encouragingly. 

“T really can’t go in, Charles!”? 

“Nonsense !”’ 

“They will think Iam mad. Only see! I know 
that my hair is half down, and I have no bonnet! 


Don’t make me go there, Charles, till lam more pre-_ 


sentable—there’s a dear!” 

“Madam, do you intend to obey your lawful 
husband, or not?” said Mr, Cowley, with mock- 
solemnity. 

“But, Charles, do hear reason!” _ 

“No, I won’t! I have had encuei of reason in 
my life. So come along, my love. The moment you 
enter ponder door, you will get a warm greeting for 
my sake, and no one willstop to think whether you 
have a bonnet on or not. But that is just like you 
women! You can’t even die comfortably, unless 
you have a fashionable winding-sheet to be wrapped — 
in! ; 


‘“‘ Men never study appearances—that is a fact well 
known,” said Miss Marjorie, quietly. He laughed, 
and led her up the avenue, 

The shutters of the house were closed, but through 
a crevice in one of the lower windows came a bright 
pao light, testifying to the presence of its occu- 
pants. 

“Now for it! 
jorie,” said Mr. Cowley—and rung the ie 

A light came rapidly through the hall. The door 


was opened, and a stout female, with a Je in her 
hand, peered doubtfully out into the t.\ 

“Ts it you, master?” she began. = the h- 
ing sight of the muffled figure of Marjorie, gave 


a shrill yell of terror, and ran away. ¥ - 
“Tt’s ‘ould Queen Bess herself, and a tall black 

man with her!” they heard her scream—and then 

came a Babel of voices from the inner room, : 
“Shut the door!—lock itl—keep them out!” said 


| one. 


“T wish papa would come! It is too bad to leave 
us in such a place alone!” sighed another. 

“But some one is really at the door!” said a third, 
SIt viet apaeen= = Queen Bess; I am going t¢ 
see what they want. ’ 

* Oh, don’t, Rose!” cried her mother and sister, 


o~¢ 


Look as dignified as ror can, Mar- | 
e 
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~ think of them—at last, to believe them. 
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“Indeed, Miss Rose, it is Queen Bess as natural as . 


life!” put in Mrs. Maloney. 
‘ Nonsense!” replied Rose; and taking the candle, 
she went out to the door with a firm ste 


upon his face. 

“Don’t you know me, Rose?” 

“ Why, Charles—Cousin Charles, can it be you?” 

“Tt is really me.” 

* But I'thought you were in Australia.” 

**So I was till a few weeks ago. Don’t be alarmed 
Rose; I am no ghost, but solid flesh and blood. And 
here is some one else, for whom I must crave a wel- 
come—my wife, Rose, whom your servant mistook 


’ . for the apparition of Queen Elizabeth.” 


Rose stared, as well she might, when he drew Miss 
‘Marjorie in beside him. But Cousin Charles was her 
d—in everybody he loved. So she held out her 
hand to the bonnetiless stranger, with a pleasant 
smile, and then led the way into the drawing-room. 
Ree Mamma, you will never guess who has come|”’ 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ Cousin Charles Cowley, from Aus- 
tralia, and his wife!” 

Greatly bewildered, Mrs. sie Meee forward to 
welcome her guests. She had the wildest notions 
about the manners and customs of foreign countries; 
and seeing a tall, stately lady with a plaid cloak do- 
ing duty for head and shoulders, as bonnet and 
shawl, she instantly fancied that it must be the native 


costume of the land from which she came—the ne ) 


lus ultra of ey ere and grace among the ladies of 

elbourne and Port Philip. It was good to see Mr 
Cowley’s face as the consciousness of her mistake 
dawned upon him by degrees. 

“Dear me! Charles from Australia and his wife! 
My dear, you are most welcome, Will you lay aside 

» your—” She was at a loss how to designate the arti- 
cle of dress, but fin hit upon the word “ burn- 
ous,” as being most suitable to the purpose. “ Will 
you take off your burnous, my dear?” 

At that, Mr. Cowley burst out laughing. 

“My dear aunt, it is not a burnous, but an old 
plaid cloak!” he exclaimed. ‘And my wife never 
saw Australia in her life. She has been living in this 
neighborhood for more than a year, and I found her 
but by the merest chance in the world, to-night, and 

edi ran away with her!” : 


imm 
Every face, even Mrs. Maloney’s, expressed the 
most uense iuterest and curio; i. 
*Tf you will sit down, I will tell you the story in a 
words,” he observed; and within five minutes he 
he center of a most cosey-looking circle, with 


sore upon his right hand, and Rose upon 


‘his left. 

“You must know that my Marjorie is an orphan,” 
he began. “I met her first at a house in London, 
where, among the gayest of parties, her little pale, 
sad face caught my. eye, and, without my knowing 
it, won my heart. It was her uncle’s house, but she 
was not happy there, Her cousins tyrannized over 
her—her aunt snubbed her—and I soon found that 
her uncle and myself were almost the only friends 
she had in the world. No doubt, I twisted this fact 
to my own purpose. J own candidly that I rejoiced 
when others were rude to her, so that she might see 
that Iwas kind. I won her, I do believe, more because 
she was grateful to me, than because she loved me; 
but the love came afterward, so that it did not mat- 
ter. I won her, and I made her my wife, in spite of 
the sneers of her cousins, and the discouraging cold- 
ness of her aunt. 

“Tor a time, we were very happy. Then some 
unknown correspondent began to trouble my peace. 
Anonymous letters came to me a after day, which 

told me that my wife was not what she seemed— 
‘that she loved another—that she only waited her 


time to play me false. 
oT was ‘oolish enough to read the slanders—to 


Circum- 


t favorite, and she had faith in everything he | 


ou p. | more. 
“Who is it, and what do you want?” she asked, 


quietly. 
Mr. Cowley stepped in, and let the light shine full | 
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stances, which looked suspicious then, but which I 
have seen by a far clearer light since, came up one 


after another, to make me distrust Marjorie still 
At last I felt so convinced of her faithless- 
ness that I deserted her, 

“T left a letter, saying why I had gone, I left her 
money, and I have never seen her face from that 
day, till to-night it beamed upon me out of the dark- 
ness like an accusing spirit. Aunt—Rose—she has 
been a school-teacher, a governess, a companion 
during my absence. But she is one of the best an 
purest women on earth; and I took her away just 
as she was, from her drudgery, to come and tell you 
so. I am sure you will befriend her, Will you 


not?” 

“Every one of us!” was the hearty reply; and 
Mrs. Cowley folded the young wife in a motherly em- 
brace, and Rose and Catharine kissed her on the 
cheek in the most sisterly fashion. Tears stood in 
| ear pale dark eyes as they did so; and her hus- 
band turned away his head for a moment, as if 
ashamed of the weakness which he could not help 
feeling and showing at their kindness, 

“What the good lady who employs her will a 
her elopement, I cannot conjecture,’’ remarked Mr, 
Cowley, after a moment’s pause. 

‘Oh! she never had a very good opinion of me!” 
said Marjorie, cheerfully. . ‘And she will probably 
utter a devout thanksgiving when she finds that she 
is to see me no more. There was never much love 
lost between us, I am afraid.” 

“Was she a nice person?’ asked Catharine. 

“Not according to my definition of the word nice. 


= 


I can describe her to you in a very short time. She ~ 


is a stout woman who thinks herself ill when she is 
only lazy, and who never gets out of her easy-chair 
except to go to bed or to fly into a rage—which she 
does, on an average, ten or twelve times a day. 
No—decidedly I do not call Mrs. Magnum a nice per- 
son. 

“T should think not!” said Rose, laughing. “1 
viel I could see her face when she hears you are 

one! 

ac Never mind Mrs. Magnum now,” said Mr, Cow- 
ley. ‘*I want to hear something about my uncle and 
this mad freak of his. What could have put it into 
his head to take a haunted house?” 

“Ah!” said Catharine, ruefully, “you must ask 
Rose that.” 

“ Why 7? 

‘Because she was at the bottom of it all!” 

“re oe at id ae t plead guilty, Ch: I 

am afrai must p arles, 
thought it would be sonice and romantic to live with 
aghost. ButIdon’tlike itatall. There is a dread- 

cradle-rocking in the kitchen every night, and 

not one of us dares to stop there a moment after 
dusk. Papa heard it the first night we came, and 
yet he won’t go away. I think he is a little fright- 
ened, but he fancies that People will laugh at him if 
he ee ora lee ore 

nd so it will go on we are carried off bo 
by those horrible cradle-rocking creatures, and hex 
your father will be satisfied!’ broke in Mrs, Cowley, 
more in sorrow than in anger. 

Her nephew burst out laughing, 

“Ah! you may laugh, Charles; but I can assure 
you it is no joke to live ina place that gives you the 
cold shivers every time you stop to think what it 
really is. And Mr. Cowley actually talks of spending 
his Christmas here! But nothing shall tempt me to 
stay, even if he does. At any other time I can stand 
it; but I will not eat turkey and plum-pudding in 
company with half a dozen grown-up hobgoblins, to 


i any geartegtant 

ou are quite right, aunt, But I was not laugh- 
ing at your troubles only at your funny way of tell: 
ng apart, what is this story 


ing them. But, jo 
about a cradle? Because I have heard something in 


Australia, which I think relates to this house.” 
“Tn Australia? Why, how could any one know of 
it there?” asked Rose, opening her eyes very wide, 
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* Who owns this house?” 

“A Mr. Vernon.” ; 

“Do you know what his first name is?” 

“ Alfred,’ said Mrs. Cowley. 

Her nephew looked perplexed for a moment, then 
his face cleared again. st 
» “Oh, I see! George was the brother. How long | 
is it since they have lived in the house—-the Vernons, 

mean?” 

“Oh, a great many years! Twenty, or twenty-two, 


I think. 

“That makes the story clear, “You must know . 
that I met a Mr. George Vernon in Australia—a man 
about forty years old. He drank to excess, and | 
ambled desperately ; and, in fact, there were a good 
ates queer stories told of him in one way and an- 
Other. 

“ One night, he was in my tent, with several of my 
friends, and the conversation turned upon the reality 
of ghosts, and the amount of credulity required to 
believe inthem, Vernonsaid little at first; but, later 
in the Hes he suddenly looked up at me, and ex- 


word of it. They do come 
heard them, too, by day and 
can come in any 
ands to anything, 


ed: 

“*Tt is all true, eve 
back. I have seen an 
hight, for twenty years. The 
Shape. They can turn their 
Why, I have known one rock a cradle for four-and- 
pieny hours, without ceasing, and sing all the while 
into the bargain! - 

“** What a useful ghost to have in the house with a 
Small family |’ said some one, laughing. 

‘*T never saw any one turn so pale as Vernon did. 

***Tseful! You would not crack your jokes about 
them if you stayed a night alone at my old house at 
Banley,’. he exclaimed. ‘Gad! What with the 
butler’s pantry, and the turret-room, it’s little like 
laughing -you'd feel by morning, I’m thinking! 
Boe. me the brandy, and let me get it out of my 

ead. : 

* And sure enough he did get it out of his head; 
for it took two men to see him safe home when he 
left-my tent at ten o’clock that night.” : 

“And what do you infer from that, Charles?” 
asked his wife. 

“Why, my dear, this is near Banley, and the onl 
house that I have ever heard of where a cradle 
rocks. To make assurance doubly sure, Mr. Ver- 
nhon’s brother owns the place now. I would be wil- 
ling to take my oath that the rocking of the cradle 
has something to do with one of those men; but 
which of the two I am not prepared to say.” 

“T say George,” exclaimed Rose, who had been - 
deeply interested in the story. 

‘“And I should like to hear the cradle,” remarked 


. Cowley. ’ 
“Oh, don’t think of such a thing! It is too horri- 
ble!” exclaimed both the girls. 
Bey : only want to convince myself that it does 
“ But we all heard it.” 
“Then I confess that I am like the young lady 
Whose grandmother told her that she had found out 
y her own experience that love-making was very | 
angerous work. I want to find out by my own ex- 
berience, too. Where is this cradle?” 
,, In the kitchen,” Ad 
> aoe jt rock every night? 


es, 

a At what time?” 

“it begins about nine.” 

‘And it now wants a quarter to ten. It must be 
in full swing by this time. Rose, will you do the 
Bepare a the ghost to your old friend?” 

ra) 5 

“: Catharine?” 

;, _must beg to be excused. 

«, Well, aunt, you will come?” 

0, Charles; I will never set my foot in that 

readful kitchen again, by day or night, while I have 
senses.’ z 

mas Then I am sure that good servant of yours—” | 


‘and the low sound of t’ 


1% 


Mrs. Maloney shrieked a quick denial before he 
had time to finish the sentence, and Rose laughed. 

“You will find her the greatest coward of us all,” 
she observed. ‘But if you really want to hear the 
horrid sound, open the door.” 

He did so. Every one was silent; and through the 
hall came plainly snore the rocking of the cradle, 

e mother’s song. 

Mr. Cowley stood a moment at the door, then shut 

it, and came back to the fireside, looking a little 


pale. 

“T wonder if it is a hoax?” he observed, after a 
short pause, 

“That can hardly be. For we all saw the room 
the first night we came, and there was no one there, 
though the cradle rocked all the time. Is it not hor- 
rible to have to live in the house with it?” : 

“Tndeed it is; and I question if itis right for you 
todoso. You must make my uncle goassoonas 
you can.” 

“Tam sure that is easier said that done,’’ sighed 
Mrs. Cowley. @.¥ 

“T know what I would do,” observed Marjorie. 

“What, my love?’’ 

“Prighten him.” : 

‘But the cradle has failed to do that.’’ 

“Then I would give him something worse than the 
cradle. If hearing things will not scare him, I 
should be inclined to try what seeing things will do.” 

Rose clapped her hands delightedly. 

“T have it, Cousin Charles. If you and Marjorie 
will help me, we can manage it easily.” . 

“ How py r, 

** You must be ghosts.” 

“What nonsense you do talk, Rose!” said Cath- 


e. , 

“Tt is not nonsense. If you orI undertake to play 
the part, papa would see through it at once, because 
he would miss us. But he knows nothing of Charles's. 
return, and has never seen Marjorie. They would < 
both make capital ghosts, : 

“There is something in it,’ observed Mr. Cowley. 
“And if you will leave it to us, we will make my a 
uncle very willing to go. But youmust stowus out 
of sight before he comes.” . ; 

“Phe turret-chamber is ready, and a fire is lit — 
there,” said Mrs. Cowley.- “But that is the room he 
that is said to be haunted.” 

“Oh, never mind! But what knock is that?” 

“Good gracious! it is Mr. Cowley. Ri Rose! 
got your cousins up into the room before we let him 

n. Here, take the cloak, or he will be sure to see it. 
We will send you up some supper, Charles. Rose 
shall come; but, for mercy’s sake, be quick now!” 

With much suppressed laughter and merriment, — 
the two ghosts were got out of the way, and we -- 
safe in the turret-room long before Mrs. ney : 
had let in her master, who was fuming violently over 3 
what he termed her “ stupid Irish delay.” = 


« 


* 


& 


aie 


CHAPTER Ix, 

Mrs. Cow.ry looked exceedingly guilty when her — 
lord and master entered; but he, are fullof his = 
own business, did not observe it. He laid aside his : 
wrappings, called for hot water and the spirit-case, 
and sat down by the fire, with the air of a man-who : 
had earned his repose, and meant thoroughly to 3 


enjoy. it. é 
“Have you have been alarmed in any way since I 
went, Mrs. ee he asked, when his toddy wé . 
Tae rae Tey done ghe heplled .briaktete: whidiliens 

‘“*No, my dear,’”’ she replied bri: vw. WAS 
a gross fib, as we well know, because the une matte fo 
arrival of her nephew and his wife had nearly sent 
her into a fit of hysterics. But that only one of 
the white lies -are perfectly allowable, and even 


praiseworthy, when the head of the household is in 
question. British matrons hesitated long over & 


7 

4 

uA 

I fear, in Es 
at ~ ' 


* 
‘i 


“taradiddle,” there would be little peace, 
many a British home \ : 
“Not alarmed, eh?” said Mr, Cowley, sipping 
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I have been to see the agent, and 

is no reason why we should not rent the house for 
another year. Mr. Vernon will not want it, and the 
agent evidently looks upon it as one of the best | 
speculations he ever made.” 

“Another year! Mercy preserve us!” said Mrs. 
Cowley, holding up her hands in horror. 

** And why not, pela was the sharp reply. ‘‘If 
we go sooner, we shall have done no good, People 
will think we are frightened away, after all; where- 
as, if we sta 


brave. 


for fifteen or sixteen months, they 
cannot have the face to hint at such a thing.” 

Mrs. Cowley groaned. 

“Don’t you see? While the men are at work, Tl | 
make them take up the floor of that pantry. De-_ 
pend on it, there is nothing here but rats,” tal 

“Can rats rock a cradle, Mr. Cowley?” asked his 
better half, severely. He ; 

“T dare say they could if they tried.” 

** And sing?” 

“There are plenty of singing mice in the world; 
Perhaps ours belong to that breed, my dear. How- | 
ever, what 1 mean to say is this: that the house 
being old, is in all probability swarming with the 
brutes; and that, in some of their antics in the pan- 
try, they contrive to imitate the rocking of a cradle, 
and to make a sound which will pass muster as a 

human voice. So I’ll have the floor up, and we'll put 
a stop to their fun at once.” a | 
“It was a human voice!” said Mrs. Cowley, indig- 
nantly. “The idea of trying to aed it in that 
way! Inever heard of anything so absurd in all my 
Loe > the agent offer you any refreshment, my 
ear?’ 
- Mr. Cowley wagged his head good-humoredly. 

**T see what you are driving at; but I was never 

mt more sober in my life, Mrs. Cowley. And we'll have 
the floor up to-morrow, and you shall see if, during | 
the rest of the year, we hear anything more of the 
cradle.” 

Mrs. Cowley held her peace. tes had 
taught her that argument, in a case like this, would 
be of no use. But if in her heart she had harbored 
any little secret scruple as to the propriety of the 
lan by which the ycung people intended to dislodge 
er lord and master from the strange home he had 
chosen, it vanished from that hour, and she stood as 
deeply committed to the ghost-scheme as any one 
among them all. : | 
“Where is Rose?” asked Mr. Cowley, looking up — 
ee: ral 

Mrs. Cowley blushed up to her eyes. “‘She—she is | 
up-stairs, I think. Do you want her?” 

“Yes; I have brought her a book. As she is so 
very fond of ghost-stories, I bought her the most | 
horrible thing that I could find in that way. It will 
serve to pass away her evenings very pleasantly this | 
_ winter. 

re at that moment Rose entered, looking psocracte'l 
well satisfied with herself, and everything in general. | 
“A book for me, papa? Now that is kind!” | 
Mr. Cowley grinned to himself over his toddy. 
“You'll be charmed with it. There’s a picture on ' 
the first page, enough to turn any one’s hair white.” | 

Tl look at it directly,” said Rose, laying it down 
upon the table. ‘But, papa, how could you leave 
za us so long alone this evening? That cradle has been 
p> rocking so dreadfully all the time!” 


“Rats, my dear. Nothing in the world but rats.” 
“T wonder, now, what you would do if you saw a 
ghost, papa—a real ghost!” 
; “ What told you once before—I would pinch its 
- iose with the tongs.” 
“T should like to see you tried!” 
“Bah! itis all nonsense, my dear. Ghosts are an 
exploded theory. For my part, I haveso little faitn 
- in them, that I would not in the least mind staying 
here in this old house by myself all night long.” 
As he spoke, the hall-clock struck twelve, and 
Rose gave her mother a Teen glance. 
‘Oh, how dreadful! This is just the time when 
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. Rela ee ae ak Fev ne bs ae <3 
his glass. ‘Well, T am glad you aré gefting __ ¢ 
there 


ghosts begin their rounds. Do let us all go to bed, 
or we shall be sure to see one.” 
“Yes, let us go to bed at once,” said Mrs. Cowley, 


| rising from her chair, 


Asa matter of course, their end was gained, for 
Mr. Cowley was seized with a fit of obstinacy upon 
the spot. They knew well that nothing would in- 


' duce him to stir from the spot till he had finished his 


gin and water, and smoked his cigar. 
“Go to bed, all of you,” he said benignantly. ‘I’m 


| not afraid to stop here by myself, and I shali come 


up before you are fairly asleep.” 
Mrs, Cowley and her two daughters left the room. 


| The bright face of Rose was sparkling with mischief 


and laughter; and the instant the door shut behind 
her, she caught her mother’s hand, and whispered 


| joyously: ‘* Mamma, you need be under no concern, 


é will not want to stop here long after to-night. 
You never saw two such horrible objects as Charles 
and Marjorie have made themselves, with my help 
and Mrs. Macarthy’s. Come and see them, before 
you go into your own room to wait for him,” 

Mrs. Cowley and Catharine followed her into the 
turret-chamber. Though they had been warned to 
expect a ghostly sight, neither of them could help 
starting and well-nigh erying out, when they saw the 
figures that stood in the center of the room. 

One was a nun, dressed in the flowing black robes 
of a Sister of Mercy, with her hands bound _ tightly 


| together, and clasped above her breast. Her face 
' was white as death—and from the “ght temple, a 


deep crimson stain ran down toward the chin, The 
contrast between the pallor of her face, and the 
bright blood-stain was ghastly in the extreme. On 
her left hand stood a stalwart black man, clad in 
flowing robes of the ee white. Mrs. Cowley’s 
best dressing-gown had been pressed into this ser- 
vice, and about his swarthy brow was folded a tur- 
jan consisting of certain yards of India muslin, on 
which she set great store. In his hand he held a 
rusted dagger, which Rose had hunted up in some of 
her exploring-tours through the house. His hight 
seemed almost terrific—a circumstance soon explatn- 
ed when he showed the false soles and heels he had 
managed to affix to his boots. His air was stern and 
menacing; and, altogether, the pair were by no 
means the most Vee Fo visitants that could be im- 
agined, toa gentleman sitting alone over his toddy 
in a haunted house, 

? Rhal we do, aunt?” exclaimed Mr. Cowley, as she 
entered. 

‘Do? You are perfectly dreadful! Who dressed 
you like that?” 

“ Rose.”’ 

“ And where on earth could she have got such 
be ideas from? You never saw a ghost, 
chi 

“No, mamma; but I have read about them often 
enough; and papa Rays book-knowledge is not the 
slightest use to us unless we can apply it to some- 
thing in real ife, [ hope be will be much pleased 
with my application to-night.” 

“You are a saucy girl, Rose,” said her mother, 
still eying the apparitions with some apprehension. 
‘*T wonder, now, what he will say to you? If it was 
e I should go into a fit the moment you opened the 

oor.’ 

“My uncle is made of sterner stuff. Still, I ho 
we shall give him a start. One don’t want to take 
all this trouble in dressing for nothing,” 

‘Shall you go down to him or let him meet youon 
the stairs?” asked Catharine, 

‘*Oh, we will go down; we shall be seen to so much 
more advantage in a room.” 

“ Besides, he has threatened to pes your noses 
with the tongs, and he cannot do that if he is on the 
staircase when he sees you,” added Rose. 

“That is a consideration,” replied Mr. Cowley. 
‘Now, will you ladies betake yourselves to bed? It 
is nearly half-past twelve—the very hour two ortho- 
dox ghosts would be most likely to set out upon their 


ee 
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travels. Good night, aunt; we willsend him up to 
you in a very short space of time.” 

The ladies retreated. Mrs. Cowley, in order that 

€ might not be suspected of any complicity in the 

lot, if by any means it should be discovered, uns 
essed and retired to bed as usual. But Rose and 
tharine sat down beside their chamber-door, and 
Waited the result of their operations with the great- 
€st impatience. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Cowley, sitting over his cigar be- 
low, little dreamed how his nearest and dearest were 
conspiring ruthlessly against his ae of mind, The 
ghostly cradle was silent at last; his cigar was a fine 
one, and his toddy was grateful to the taste. Sitting 

there, monarch of all he surveyed, he thought over 
the events of his visit to the agent, and the promise 
Which he had drawn from him about the drains. 
A clever dodge, that!” he mused, approvingly, 
to himself, Nothing can be easier than to set the 
men at work among the pipes in the cellar, and so 
take them on till they are under the pantry, and be 
hanged to it. I’ll stop that noise, or my name isn’t 
Cow ey! People shall not have it to say that, after 
laughing at every one else for their belief in ghosts. 
went to get frightened at one myself. hosts, 
indeed! Suppose there actually is one about the 
Premises; of course the poor thing cannot rest-in his 

rave till something which he’s forgot, or omitted to 

0-on earth has been done for him, Very well! 
What could be easier than to say to the troubled 
Spirit:—‘ Make yourself quite easy; I will attend to 
it at once? Don’t stay out of your grave a moment 
longer, for fear that you should take cold, my dear 
sir! f course, any sensible ghost, being addressed 
in such a seusible manner, would immediately re- 


_ turn to his grave, and stay there. That is what I 


call a common-sense kind of dealing with the citi- 


_ Zens of another world. They would appreciate it—I 


am sure they would— Oh Lord! what’s that?” 

He might well ask the question; for his flow of 
ee eee was suddenly checked by a 
low, hollow groan, outside the door. He listened 
mpl. The groan came again, but louder than 

ore. 

** There is anoise! I’m not dreaming!” he mused, 
while his hair stood on his head, “ like quills upon 
the fretful porcupine.” ‘‘ What on earth can it be? 

ts. Macarthy walking in her sleep, I suppose!” he 
Said, with trembling lips, and a face white with the 
— he was ashamed of, but which he could not 

rol, 


The door swung open—a gigantic black man en- 

tered, leading by the hand a bleeding nun! 
Mr. sonea? jaw dropped. His face would have 

been a study for a painter, as he gazed at his 

ey visitants, with his hands resting upon his 
ees, 

He had threatened such visitors with the tongs, it 
is true; but pinching their noses was the thing fur- 
thest from his thoughts at that moment. 

With his heart beating almost to suffocation, he 
Watched their movements, He jonged to speak, but 
the words died upon his lips, and his throat felt 
parched and hot. 

Slowly they advanced toward his chair—the nun’s 
Sad eyes fixed silently on his face—the outstretched 
hand of the black man pointing toward his heart. 

He bore it manfully for a moment; but nearer 
still nearer, they came—the hand almost touche 
his shoulder. 

It was too much for poor flesh and blood to bear. 

He gave a sort of stifled cry—threw himself back 
in his chair—evaded the shadowy grasp and dashed 
headlong from the room. 

Up the dark stairs he flew, and finding his own 
door rather by instinct than by sight, he blundered 
in upsetting two ¢ airs, and startling Mrs. Cowley 
Jk what was apparently her first and sweetest 

What is the matter, my dear?” she said, sitting 

up in bed and rubbing her eyes. ‘Have you hurt 
yourself?” 


| 


| 


“Oh, don’t talk to me!” groaned Mr. Cowley, 
“Not one ghost have I seen, but two and we'll get 
out of this infernal place to-morrow!” 

Rose and Catharine hearing this in their own bed- 

room, had a hearty laugh, and then went after the 
two ghosts, who were putting out the candles down 
below, and making themselves in many ways ex- 
tremely useful, 
Before the clock struck one, all the house was still 
each inmate wrapped in a sound and peaceful 
sleep, et cayrry iad Cowley, who had recovered a 
little from his right, and was troubled by no black 
man or murdered nun in his dreams, 


; CHAPTER X. 

From that fatal evening a new life began for Mr. 
Cowley. He was no longer ‘‘ monarch of all he sur- 
veyed;” for in every darkened room, in every 
obscure corner of the haunted house, lurked some- 
thing unseen and unheard by others, but full of 
mysterious life and motion for him. If a mouse 
squeaked behind the wainscot, it would send him 
scurrying along the passage at the rate of ten miles 
an hour; if a door shut suddenly, it made him 
tremble and turn pale; if a light shone in a window, 
if a board creaked unexpectedly beneath his feet, 
he was apt to start, and exclaim, ‘‘ Lord bless me!” 
in a tone that did Mrs. Cowley’s very heart good. In 
one word, the worthy banker, from a snug, good- 
tempered denizen of Mecklenburgh square, had 
become transformed iuto that strangest of animals, 
a haunted man! His sleep was no longer peaceful, 
for he was perpetually crea a ghostly visit; 
while Mrs, Cowley snored placidly and provokingly 
at his side. His coffee lost its relish, his tea its 
flavor; and his nightly glass of Hollands and water 
was taken more to screw his courage up to the stick- 
ing point, than for any actual pleasure it gave him, 
in the peculiar and unwonted state of his mind. 

He was horribly frightened. He hated that house 
with a shivering hatred; he told himself that if he 
saw another actual apparition there something 
dreadful would happen to him; he would havea fit— 
an ee one,very possibly—or perhaps a stroke 
of palsy, which would leave him with his face 
awry! it was a horrible thought; but_he kept it 
manfully to himself. He would have suffered those 
slow tortures of agonized fear a hundred times over, 
rather than own to the wife of his boson that he had 
erred in selecting such a place for his residence. He 
might have said as much to some gentleman-friend, if 
one had chanced to come in his way; but to his wife 
—never! That was a concession too great by far for 
the worthy Englishman to make. No; the husband, 
like the king, could do no wrong; and he was deter- 
mined to uphold that doctrine to the last gasp in his 
own po ne 

Do you think that same circle, meanwhile, was un- 
aware of 
a bit of it! Mrs. Cowley, as she awoke each morn- 
from a refreshing sleep, and saw him lying pale 
and uneasy upon his pillow, smiled grimly to herself, 


and wondered how long he would take tocometohis — 


senses again. His daughters, too, were rejoicing in 
the pangs their own mischievous arts had caused, 
even when they asked after ‘poor papa’s head- 
ache ” in such mellifiluous tones each morning at the 
breakfast-table. And Mrs. Macarthy—deceitful old 
sinner that she was!—laughed till she cried some- 
times, over the broths and jellies which she made 
each day, and which she pressed upon his acceptance 
with a face as long as an undertaker’s. ; : 
The whole house was in league against him, and — 
the poor wretch knew it not. Yet he stood it out 
manfully; and there seemed some danger that be- 
tween his uneasiness and ‘his obstinacy, he would 
grow seriously ill. Besides, Christmas was fast ap- 
eae and the girls, wanted to dance the New 

ear in and the Old Year out, at their own house in 
Mecklenburgh Square. What was to be done with the 
banker to make him strike his colors, desert his ship, 
and own himself soundly beaten? 


his struggles—unconscious of bisfear? Not 


pte A? 


wee 


a. 


pet you all free.” 
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Tt was Rose who formed a fresh plan, which she 
thought might be successful. She proposed it that 
evening when the conspirators met, as usual, in the 
turret-chamber, to hatch new la against the peace 
of the master of the house, But first, Mrs. Cowley 
had somewhat to say. 

“Tm afraid we shall have to givo it it as a bad 
job,” she remarked, shaking her head dolefully. 

dy y, mamma?”’ asked Catharine. 

‘Your father will never own he is afraid, my dear; 
and I cansee that we are killing him by inches. He 
is getting so thin; and really, he does not eat enough 
to keep a sparrow alive. If weshould worry him into 
a fever or a consumption, I should never forgive my- 


“No fear of that, aunt, while his obstinacy lasts,” 
replied her nephew, cheerfully. ‘‘ But I wish to good- 
ness he would get frightened, and give us a chance 
of seeing a little more of this round world than we 
ean expect to see while we are cooped up here. For 
my part, I feel as if lwere a kind of iron mask. You 
ought to make me a handsome present for undergo- 
ing the imprisonment, aunt.” 

Sol , my dear, if it ever comes to an end.” 

*‘ There’s the worst of it.” 

“7 wonder if he suspects,” said Marjorie. 

** My love, how should he?” 

“True! If he were a roman, now, I should feel 
sure that he had discovered oursecret. Being aman, | 
I suppose there is not much fear.” 

Well,” said Rose, complacently, “I think I can ; 


| 


“ How?’ 

“« By inventing a new ghost, which I shall patent.” 

They all laughed. 

“You see he cares little for the cradle now, In | 
fact, I think we are all getting used toit. Butif you 
only do as I tell you—we will bring this old room 
into use—and take the letter and the lock of hair we 
found here, and scare him so he will be ready and | 
willing to go out of the house the very next day.” 

Rose then entered into all the details of her plan, 
which was pronounced an excellent one by every- 
body present. In obedience to her instructions, 
Catharine had a toothache and Mrs. Cowley a 
headache the next evening, which forbade their sit 
ting up later than nine o’clock. Mrs. Macarthy and 
Rose also retired at that early hour, to wait upon the 
invalids, and Mr. Cowley was left alone in his lory, | 
without even a cat to bear him company, He did 
not object to the solitude, however. He mixed him- | 
self some capital grog, smoked one or two cheroots, | 
and finally took up a book to keep himself awake, | 

| 


It was a volume of American tales, and this was the 
story which, by ill-luck, he happened to select. 

*‘ While I lay one night in the first distempered | 
visions of my illness, I heard those who watched be- | 
side me telling an old tale of a family long since | 
extinct in our settlement. 

‘An old and wealthy man had won a, fair young 


oi girl for his bride, and brought her from ber native 


ngland to this distant country, that he might sepa- 
rate her forever from an early lover, a cousin to 
whom her hand had once been pledged, and—so , 
said the gossips—her heart always given. 

“Gold is no less powerful in the mother-country | 
than in this; and for its sake the father of the lovely | 
Ginevra took back his eo word, and gave his 
daughter to a stern and moody man, who little knew 
how to value the prize he had gained, 

“So for America he sailed, and built a stately 
home for his pale bride, on the very place where our 


‘Quiet village now stands. 


$6 Nothing was preted that taste could dictate or 
Ian wealth supply. But luxury was not what the 
Ginevra desired while love was offered to her. 
Swiitly as they had sailed across the bright blue sea, 
one followed close upon their track; and ‘Reginald, 
the deserted lover, soon found his lady fair’s retreat, 
** Beautiful she was, but frail, And forgetting all 
womanly honor and duty, she fled from her beauti- 

ful home, and from him who had given it to her. | 


~s 


| the first free breath of the summer air! 
_ light with which my parched lips quaffed the clear 


The injured husband discovered her treachery too | 
late; for their horses’ hoofs were spurning the pave- 
ments of the outer court before he left his room; 
and when he hurried down the stairs, and to the 
open hall-door, an iron glaive lay there, defying him 
to the last, At this sight his strong heart gave way, 
and the pitying servants bore him back to his room 
a raving maniac. , For three long years they watched 


| him—in the fourth he needed not their care, but was 


at rest. Of the lost lady no tidings were ever re- 
ceived; and as years went by, and the old Hall began 
to decay, some enterprising settlers tore it down, 
and from its ruins, phoonix-like, sprung up our 
ca village of brighter days, 

“This, or something akin to it, was the tale I 
heard, and_in all my feverish visions after that 
night, the English lady bore a conspicuous part. 
They tell me that I called for her incessantly: that I 
fancied myself, now, the successful lover, and now 
the forsaken husband; and could only be pacified by 
the assurance of her speedy return. 

** Be this as it may, I can remember well how often 
I saw her standing by my bedside—an airy, impalpa- 
ble shape, of which I could only discover a single 
feature; but all seemed a glittering array of misty 
loveliness. And when, in a voice I could understand 
(though on the duller ears of my attendants it fell 
like the whisperings of the evening wind), she bade 
me seek her at the Hall, how could I disobey? I 
only watched my opportunity, and counterfeiting 
sleep, one hot summer afternoon, saw them all leave 
the room with noiseless steps, and knew that I was 


free. 

“The glass door at the lower end of my apartment 
led into the SSS From that, the lonely road 
that led over the hill, and the site of the Hall was 
easily gained. I drew my dressing-gown around me, 
thrust my feet into a pair of embroidered slippers, 
and passed out, 

**Oh, the glad thrill that shot through my veins at 

ir! Oh, the de- 


water in the fountain by the arbor! I spilled it over 
me in my feverish haste! I threw it over my hot 
face, aud over my closely-shorn_head! Then, un- 
fastening the little wooden gate, I ran swiftly, long- 
ing but not daring to shout aloud in my joy, till the 
lonely hill-road was gained. 

“T climbed the hills and descended the valleys— 
I waded through the morass, not without a sickening 


| fear when I saw the brown and black water-snakes— 


glide lovingly in pairs around me, 

** At length, Istood upon the brow of the last hill, 
and saw what Ihad not before discovered—that, a 

recipice lay at my feet, jagged and rough enough, 
it is true, to admit of a careful descent, but still a 
fearfnl thing to look at and rae Other way, 
however, there was none; and, holding my breath 
and uttering an inward prayer to God, I began the 
descent. Slowly and steadily I went on. I was 
within ten feet of the bottom. I looked back at the 
hight I had descended, and, with a gay laugh,’ 
grasped at a bough which grew near, and swung my- 
self from the rock on which I stood. 

“But Iwas prematurely exultant, The shrub to 
which I had intrusted my life and safety, though 
seemingly strong, was in reality decayed and but 
slightly rooted, I felt it grinding up from the 

round, and knew that in another moment I should 

all below. I clutched frantically with my free 
hand. Ishrieked aloud in frenzy and despair when 
J found I could not hold my precarious footing. I 
looked beneath me at the rocky bed of the brook 
and thought how soon I should be upon it, stunned 
and motionless—it might be, dead! The shrub broke 
in my hand—I was gone! 

“But at the moment of my fall, terror gave me 
strength, and with a tremendous muscular effort, I 
er my body from the bank in a frantic leap for 
ife. 

‘My presence of mind probably saved me; for, in 
the place of falling directly below, and upon the 
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rocks, the etus of my leap sent me far out into | 
the stream, where a bed of soft sand received me 
and the cool water, too shallow to ingulf, rippled. 
around me in separate streams. 

‘How long I lay there, t cannot tell; but when at 
last I unclosed my eyes, and looked up at the calm 
blue sky, that seemed to bend close above me, the 
hot sun, though vailed behind a year of fleecy 
clouds, dazzle my eyes and burned my cheek. 

“T rose, pale, and weak, and trembling, and gained 
the shore. Striking inland, the old Hall was just be- 
fore me. I walked slowly up the long avenue, and 
ascended the granite steps. AsIreached the last 
Step, I stumbled and fell upon my knee. Looking 
round to see the cause, I found an iron gauntlet, 
rusted and eaten away, and half buried in the moss 

at grew around it. i took it up with a strange 

hrill of awe. How many years had it awaited me, 
Since the fiery ,over hurled it, like a curse, back in 
the face of his pursuer? The door before me was 
of carved oak, but worm-eaten and decayed. With 
& sudden impulse, for which [ could not account, I’ 
Struck upon it furiously with the iron glove. The 
frail fastenings, already half undone by the hand ot 
me, gave way at my ery summots, and, | 
amid a thousand echoes, the door swung slowly on | 
its hinges, and the castle was won. When the cloud | 
of dust raised by my sudden entrance had subsided, | 
I passed through the portal, and stood upon the 
floor of the hall. There, where the lovely lady’s fly- | 
ing footsteps had rested last; there, where the lover 
had thrown down the iron glove, in defiance of the | 
Wronged and deseried husband; there, where the | 
feeble old man had sunk down in agony, when, hear- 
ing their horses’ hoofs beyond the outer court, he 
learned the full extent of his dishonor and despair; 
here, where his menials had raised him, shrieking | 
and cursing in impetuous madness; there, where 
they had borne him slowly up the. long stone stair- | 
Case, that wound around and around, and far above | 
my head, to the lonely room that was to be his 
rison and his tomb. The stone flags were no longer | 
eaning shoulder and shoulder, like firm friends and | 
true. Time had come between them, as between all 
other things; and the dark and deep crevices on 
every side were only hidden by the long grass that | 
Sought to bridge them over, | 

“While I stood in the hall, I thought I heard a 
faint, distant noise above my head, and looking up 

6 staircase, I saw—” 


“Yow!” yelped Mr. Cowley, flinging the book to 
the other ai of the room. ‘‘ Til read no more of 
that. I've got to where the ghost comes in. ‘I looked 
Up, and saw—’ Oh yes, of course you did. Butif 
You imagine you are going to induce me to read | 
your raw-head-and-bloody-bone rubbish, you are 
8randly mistaken. Strange that everything one | 
akes up in this wretched place turns into a ghost- 
story on your hands! I should not be surprised | 
any morning to find the leading article in the Times 
Uurning into a tale of a haunted house right under | 
ve ft It’s unbearable—positively unbearable!” | 


€ finished his grog, looked at his watch, and | 
Taked out the fire. | 
I Eleven o’clock, and the house is still as death! 
t Wonder if they are all asleep? High time for me 
©g0to— Oh, Lord! what's that?” 

he sound was in the room exactly overhead—a 
Steady, continuous knocking, that seemed to sum- 
mon to the place without delay. 
hat room is that? The turret-chamber! Rose 
Said there was something there, and that was why 
She moved her room!”’ 

ora moment or two the worthy banker sat like 
he paralyzed, a cold moisture on his face, and Lis 


lnatn beating a muffied march within his breast. At 


“ 


is “ British pluck’ came to his aid. 

bi By St. George of England, I won’t turn coward 

how, old age!” he exclaimed. ‘Man, woman or 

Bhost !—let, it'be what it may, I'll go and meet it!” 
took the candle and left the room. All was, 


quiet on the stairs, in the hall, in the gallery above. 
he knocking ceased. 

With a trembling hand he opened the door of the 
turret-chamber. 

A tall and slender woman stood in the center of 
the room. Her face was hidden by a black mask, 
A full mantle, or robe, of crimson ‘cloth covered her 
from head to foot. It was girded at the waist by a 
cord of sees Sa silk, and the full sleeves were em- 
broidered with threads of gold. bese her breast 
phate shone and sparkled in the shape of a 


1, 

In one hand she held the casket and the tress of 
hair; in the other, a paper, on which the astonished 
banker saw written in large words: 

“On that day, I and a child of three years had 
lain speechless and senseless for more than twelve 
hours. The strange and sudden illness terrified Sie 
one around me—they thought me dead, and a veri 
able resurrection from the tomb could hardly have 
created more excitement than my recovery. I re- 
membered the recovery perfectly, but all before it 
was a blank. Now, however, as i stood gazing on 
that picture, Iseemed to remember dimly some other 
stage of existence, some lost life in which I had 
loved and suffered as I had never loved or suffered 
in this. It was the old mystery that has puzzled so 
many minds, far stronger than mine—the mystery 
that we shall all, perhaps, see one day, was but the 
dim working of a vailed and hidden truth.” 


Mr. Cowley read these words with an air of the 
utmost perplexity. His terror was gone, for he be- 
lieved the mysterious lady to be human and living 
like himself, But what she wanted of him—why she 
held that paper out so B ytemenied and what on 
earth its contents were all about, he could not say. 

“Bless me! what a rigmarole it all is, to be sure!” 
he muttered to himself.  ‘‘ How on earth did she get 
here? and what can she want? I wonder if she can 
speak English? I'll try her, at all events. Ma’am, 


| can I be of any service to you?” 


The figure turned. The very movement struck a 
chill to the worthy banker’s heart. What if she 


' were not alive, after all? Gracious powers! what if 


he had been calling a ghost ‘* Ma’am!”’ 

The figure moved. It made no noise, and yet it 
came nearer and nearer. He put out his hand t¢ 
arrest its progress, an ice-cold touch met his cwn. 
He turned faint and sick. He would have fled, but 
his feet seemed rooted to the floor, 

‘*Go—go from the house, and bring my husband 
back!’’ said a hollow voice; then the black vail fell 
aside, and a white, hideous face glared upon him, 
He uttered a loud shriek and fainted. 

The next instant, Mrs, Cowley, Rose, and Catharine 
were in the room, and Cousin Charles stole out of 
the cupboard, where he had witnessed the scene. 

“T hope he is not hurt,” whispered Mrs. Cowley. 
“T shall never forgive myself for the trick if he 
comes to harm.” 

‘‘Make yourself easy, aunt, he is recovering,” said 
Mr. Cowley; and, snatching his uncle up in his strong 
arms, he laid him upon his own bed, and vanished 
before the banker had seen him. 

There was not much danger, after that, of Mr. 
Cowley’s remaining in the haunted house a day 
longer than he could help. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Ir is strange how intimately scenery becomes con- 
nected with some of the strongest emotions and pas- 
sions of the human mind. We gaze out upon a fair 
and sunny landscape in midsummer, as we lie be- 
neath the trees, and a yogee sadness steals over us, 
because the eyes-whose beauty has sunk into our 
hearts cannot look upon it too; we look up at_the 
moon as she floats serenely through the deep blue 
sky, and sigh, thinking of the days that are no more. 
Nay, even the storms, that roar loudly over land and 
sea, set us brooding over the memories of the past, 
and our tears fall with the rain. 


So thought Rose Cowley, as she sat alone in her 


en ee 
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dressing-room one gloomy 


morning. Poor Rose! she | to its close before he committed himself in any 
bad been washed in many a shower of tears, in spite | 


of all her present gayety, 


Her father would as soon have believed that Gog | 


and M 
and fall in love as that his merry Rose had fallen a 
yictim to the little urchin with the bow. Yet it was 
true, <A year after she had left school, she had paid 
a visit to one of her mother’s relatives—a genuine, 
old-fashioned, hearty, English squire. It was at his 
house that the mischief was done—under his protec- 
tion that she met the man who was to be at once the 


og could come down from their pedestals | 


blessing and the torment of her future life. She had | 


first seen him at church, where, I am afraid, his blue 
eyes, and regular features, and golden hair, had at- 


, she was the only lady 


tracted more of attention than she gave to her pray- | 


er-book. And when, at the end of the service, her 
host came up to her and introduced the handsome 
stranger as the son of his oldest and dearest friend, 
there were not wanting those who marked: the shy 
smile, the ca 2g blush, and the bashful drooping of 
her eyes as S 

Rose no longer. Love, even at first sight, will always 
be lord of all; and there is no time on earth, I think, 
when he plays so many vagaries, as duri 
of a pretty city girl to an old-fashione English 
country-girl. 

Mr. Vere became a constant visitor at the house of 
his friend; and Rose entered upon a new phase of 
her life, and that sweetest, happiest and most fool- 
ish of times, when a young girl’s heart first finds 
out that it has other work to do besides beating. 
She was absurdly happy, and ridiculously sentimen- 
tal, as a matter of course. She would sit for hours, 
when her lover was absent, recalling every trivial 
circumstance of their last interview; and then, with 
a blush at the thought of her employment, welcome 
another idea, touching in its tenderness, to her heart, 
and weep for joy that she had reserved the first fond 
love of her young spirit for him. 

In such musings—such happy companionship—a 
month passed rapidly away. No wor 
been we pen between the two; yet enough had been 
said (though something always seemed to check the 
ayowal upon his lips) to leave her happy in the belief 
that she was very dear to him. 

_. True, he had never asked her to be his—had never 
told her definitely that he loved her. But he had 
kissed her hand; and a lock of that beautiful golden 
— roe and fell with every pulsation of her happy 

eart. 

Alas for that first sweet, innocent joy. Ere long 
that sunny curl was wet with bitterest tears, and 
hidden carefully away—the first of the lost treasures, 
which she, like every other woman, was to gather 
around her as she went through life. 

It was her own folly that first came between them, 
She was young and childish; perhaps vain and tri- 
fling, at times. She loved him dearly, and yet, secure 
in her possession, she was at times very cruel to him, 


For when a man loves a woman truly, she has it in | 


her power to hurt and torture him in a thousand 


ways, 
bee took the heart that had been given her; and, 
pn aaa half-maliciously, wounded it griev- 

ously, 
Among the guests at Howlet House was one who 
nad been seriously inclined to worship at her shrine 
before Mr. Vere had ever made his appearance, 
That he loved her, she could not help believing; that 
ne was unhappy about her, she anc 
around her knew. And yetshe allowed him to hang 
over her chair—to talk to her—to bring her ices, to 
hold her bouquet when she danced, giving him en- 


ele gar (in the countless ways a woman knows | 


50 well) without seeming to do go. 

Mr. Vere looked on and said nothing She was 
not engaged to him, and he had no right to inter- 
fere. It may be that he might have asked for such 
aright; but in his heart he disapproved so strongly 
of her conduct that, he preferre 


e grected him. Rose was a free, wild | 


the visit | 


way. 

The crisis came at last. A at a party one 
evening, this man and Rose, Mr. Vere was absent, 
but was expected later in the evening, a proceeding 
on his part which did not please his willful lady-love, 
But she would not show her displeasure. She lis- 
tened to the passionate words that were breathed in 
her ear, and said to herself that she would not ‘‘ wear 
the willow.” Come what might with that thought, 
some chain that bound her spirit seemed suddenly 
unloosened, and she became the gayest of the gay. 
The band struck up a waltz—couple after coup. 
glided easily awa; mi group around them, till 
eft. 

2 “One waltz—only one!”’ breathed that voice in 
er ear. 

She shrunk back at first, well remembering in 
what terms Mr. Vere had expressed his opinion of 
the dance a few days before. 

**Oh, I cannot!” 

“Surely you are not afraid of Mr. Vere? He is not 
here—he will not know. Will you not grant this 
favor, perhaps the last I shall ever ask of you?” 

The pleading glance of the sad, dark eyes pre- 
vailed, His arm was round her waist, his breath 
upon her cheek; his voice breathing words of pas- 


| sionate admiration in her not unwilling ear; and the 


. absent lover seemed almost forgotten. 


People made 
a circle around the room, to watch them; for both 
were Young, and graceful, and beautiful, and they 
moved as if they had but one soul between them. 
Rose’s vanity was roused by the flattering exclama- 
tions she heard on every side. Flushed, and smiling 
and happy, she floated round; when, as she passed. 
the door, she looked up and saw a gentleman stand- 


| there with folded arms, and his eyes fixed intently 


of love had | h 


to watch the drama, . 


upon her face, 

It was Mr. Vere. 

She was proud, te proud to show how frightened 
she was, though her partner felt her trembling from 
ead to food. She said that she was tired, and they 
left the circle and sat down. é 

Mr. Vere did not come to her. She saw him talk- 
ing toa lady near the door, as grave and calm as 
ever, only that he never trusted himself to look that 
way till the party was breaking up, Then he crossed 
the room and stood before her. 

“The carriage waits,” he said, quietly. ‘“ Will 
you allow me?’ 

He offered his arm. He did not seem angry. No 
man could have been more courteous than he. He © 
never spoke as_they descended the stairs together; 
but at the carriage-door he stopped a moment an 
looked at her very gravely. 

“Words cannot express the pain you have given 
me, to-night,” he said; “but let it pass, You are 
free, and I have noright to reproach you. Good-by, 
and God bless you, Rose!” 

He kissed her hand, but she snatched it away and 
pogo into the carriage. She felt annoyed and out 
of temper. When she reached home, she went u 
into her own room, and stood before the glass. It 
was a very fair face that she gazed at—he had often 
praised it, and she knew her power well. 

“And he thinks lam going to beg and pray for 
forgiveness, does he?’’ she said, tossing her head 
willfully. ‘We shall see, after all, what great crime 
I have committed, that I need to tremble and shrink 


| from his eye. To-morrow, I will not—to-morrow I 
every one else 


will show him that if he chooses to play the part of 
a tyrant, Ido not intend to take that ofaserf. He 
had better fetter me at once.” 

In that mood she went to bed. 

But ah! we should be very careful how we part 
with those we love, even though they only leave us 
for a few hours. Do they always come back? Or if 
they come, do we always know just how we shall 
meet them? It may be as utter strangers, for aught 
wecan say. Ihave known those who loved each 
other dearly as they said good-by, and yet within 


three months they stood face to face as coldly as if 
they had never met. 
ut the case of poor Rose was even worse than 
this, for Mr. Vere never came again. 
he had preserved a discreet silence as to this epi- 
Sode in her history on her return. No one had ever 
€ard her mention Mr. Vere’s name—not one of her 
own onan ever knew that such a person was in ex- 
istence, Her woman’s pride came to her aid. She 
learned to live without him—to be happy without 
m5 i bie he was not forgotten. 
And on this morning, when she sat in her own 
Toom, thinking of the past, she held a Jetter in her 
and from him. It had been forwarded with others 
tom Mecklenburgh Square. The simple words set 
er heart beating, so that she could scarcely see: 


“Rose, Iwas too hasty and harsh with you years 
ago. Time has taught me that there is nothing so 
precious as your love. IfI have lost it, I am coming 

Ome to try and gain it again. God grant I may not 
be too late} Ever yours, STANLEY VERE.” 


Coming home, and to win her? But how and 
When, and where? 


; CHAPTER XII. 


Warn and where, indeed? She could not hope for 
henceting so romantic as that of her two cousins had 
een; and yetin what other way could her lover 
seek her presence? ; 
or you must bear in mind that the parent-birds 
aut no idea that their scarcely-fledged nestling had 
tied her wings in so bold a flight. Rose in love! 
Rose, who ha scarcely given up playing with her 
doll! The thing was simply absurd! 
the young lady sat alone in her room, and 
stared at the letter, and wondered what on earth she 
Should do, and wished she had a conjidante who 
would give her some advice as to the best way of ex- 
tracting herself from the dilemma. It would not do 
1 Speak to her mother, and Catharine would only 
4augh at her. At last she thought of Marjorie, who 
pee romance of her own, and therefore would 
now how to sympathize with another. 
She went. 
She found that lady alone in the turret chamber. 
in arles was smoking a cigar, in fear and trembling, 
One of the empty attics, and at the same time 
Setting a breath of fresh air. So Rose had her 
Usin all to herself, and told her tale without much 
SS of time. Marjorie listened silently. 
ola Well,” she said, when Rose had. finished, “the 
shi fairy tale is true. The Princess Perfect may be 
to - up in the highest and most bol i Ves of 
in rs, and guarded by the fiercest of dragons, yet, 
ne way or another, Prince Imperfect will con- 
ue to get up the stair, and fall at her feet a'l the 
i te curious, and, at the same time, very 


+ 
re me Tam not Princess Perfect,” said Rose, 


a Nor was I shut up in a tower.” 
ney - you had been it would not have mattered. But 
Mo ee eai—do you want to see the prince?” 
“ ? 
yo as fran, and to the purpose. Why did you 
ane thought I flirted, my dear,” said Rose, 


“ ‘a 
Oh, indeed)” repli ie, wi 
& ’ replied Marjorie, with a little cough. 
ie do take queer fancies into their heads now fod 


“Very. 


6c ¥ 
of qowever, T will do all I can to help youthough 


you must promise to be very good and 
mae under any eondideration: to flirt aeain.” 3 
hones’ | 
«Wen the best way is for you to come to us.” 
“ 7 
_ 1 don’t know—I'll make Charles take a house in 


town 
to death y” that we have scared your poor papa 


here,” 
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Suppose we are not wanted any longer | 


uy 
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**Poor Rare i? 

“Yes; but it will do him good in the end. Is he 
up yet?” 

No; he has had some gruel in bed.” 

“May it make him penitent, and more inclined to 
obey‘ the orders of his superior officer, your good 
mamma. Where would you like us to pitch our tent 
in town, Rose?” 

“Oh, somewhere near vie eset 

c 


O Square.” 
“Tn it, if you like. Charley is ri 


, and can live 


where he likes, thank goodness! Then that is set- 
| tled 2”? A e 
‘Yes. 


* And you will come to us?” 
“With pleasure.” 
“When?” 
* As soon as we can get him back to town.” 
“And the preuw chevalier? By the way, what is 
| his name?” 
“Vere”? 
» “Of what country?” 
Rose colored. 
‘Really I don’t know.* 
‘But where do his family reside?” 
*T cannot tell you.” 
Marjorie elevated her eyebrows. 
“Do you know nothing of him, then?”* 
“Very little. 


But General Grantham, with whom 
I was staying at the time, introduced him as the son 
of one of his oldest friends. And he moved in the 
best society.” ; 

* Well, time will show. At all events, we can soon 
find out all about him.” 

“Yes,” said Rose; and leaning her chin upon her 
hand, she fixed her eyes upon the glaring coals, and 
ie to musing about the lover of whom she knew so 

ittle. 

The door opened, and Mrs. Cowley entered, look- 
ing worried and perplexed. 

‘T don’t know what to do!” she exclaimed. 

“What is the matter, aunt?” asked Marjorie. 

aes wish we hadn't played that fool’s trick last 
night. 

‘Why? Is papa worse?” asked Rose, looking up. 

“No; I can’t say that he is Seal ill; but he seems 
so nervous and frightened. If the door creaks, he 
= s: and I know what that feeling is so well. 
nad it all the time when we first came to this horrible 
house.” 

“Oh, he will get: over that!” 

“Yes; but, after all, I begin to think it was not 
right to frighten him so, <A great, strong man does 
not faint for nothing, I can’t think Low I came to 
let you do it.” 

“But as it is done, let us try to repair the mis- 
chief, if any there be. Get him up, and send him 
down to the village shopping. He will come home 
as blithe as a lark.” 

‘“That is the worst of it.” *: 

** What?” 

*T can’t get him up.” 

“What do you mean?” : > 

‘He won’t move. He says the whole house is full 
of ghosts, and that he means to stay where he can’t 
see any more; and, oddly enough, I heard him just 
uow muttering to himself that he wished Charles 
was here,” 

. My husband?” 


“Then, what can be easier than to tell him that 
his wish is granted.” 

** And that Charles Is here?” 

Ves," , 

“My dear child, that would do very well with some 
men, but not with Mr. Cowley. Heis as sharp 4s & 
needle; and if he found out that Charles had been in 
the house all night, he would guess at once where 
the ghost of the cabinet came from. And if he once 
found that out, I’m sure I should have a separate 

| maintenance offered to—nay, forced upon me to 
morrow.”* ‘ 
**Oh, no; not so bad as that,” was the cheerful re- 


ply, ‘'] will manage it so that he need never know 
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we have been here before. Rose, you 
lent me half your wardrobe; give me the other 


—your out-door portion. He will not recognize your , side, and w. 


hat and cloak, I suppose?” 
**Oh no!’ 
“Then bring them, and send Charles to me.” 
Half an hour later, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Cowley 
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left the house on foot, and walked away toward | 


Banley. And as Mr. Cowley, senior, was partaking 


of tea and toast af six Pp, M.,in the seclusion of his | 
own chamber, a fly drove up to the door, and a 


ig was given that nearly shook the house 
own. 

Mr. Cowley dropped the cup and saucer, and spilt 
the tea all over the bed. 

** Good gracious! what can that be?” 

“*T will go and see, my dear. Lie down and com- 
pose yourself.” 

Mrs. Cowley went, and returned with a well-got-up 
face of astonishment. 

“Well, what is it?” cried Mr, Cowley. 

. “Such a wonderful thing!” 

1 ee aordnney— 

e€ mos rao: — 

“But what?” 

“In fact, I think, the strangest circumstance I 
ever heard of in my life.” 

“Confound it, ma’am!’’ bawled out her husband. 
“Can't you say what itis, and not keep me lying 
here in a bath of lukewarm tea?” 

“Well, Mr. Cowley, your-were saying this morning 
that you wished your nephew Charles was here.” 

“SoIdo. I’d dig the whole place up if I had him 
to back me, and never think of feeling frightened,”’ 

“Well, Charles is here!” : 

Nonsense!” 

“T assure you he is. He has 
Australia, and he came to the 
a He has been to our town-house, and Mrs, Gray 

rected him here, And his wife is with him.” 

“Married?” 

“Yes—to an English girl, thou 
“Tf he had married a New 
from head to foot, I should not care. Zounds! give 
me my clothes, Mrs. G.! This news is worth ten 
pounds, at the least. We'll rout the ghost out now, 
or name is not Cowley.” 

“Yes, dear,” replied his better-half meekly, as she 
helped him to dress. : 

They went down into the drawing-room together. 
No more ghosts—no suggestion of ghosts, even. A 
bright fire blazed upon the hearth--four candles lit 
the table, which was laid for tea. Rose and Catharine, 
in pretty evening-dresses, ran forward to meet their 
father as innocently as if they had never dreamed of 


Pt returned from 
oor in the Banley 


” 
Foalnn der, tattooed 


scaring him half out of his senses. But he pushed 
by them unceremoniously, and rushed up to the 
hearth, where Charles Cowley was standing, like a 
true Briton, with his back to the fire. ; 

“ My dear fellow!” said the banker, shaking him 
b both bands. “You are as welcome as the flowers 


HME 
Bi , 80 I hear,”’ poppe his nephew, demurely. 
*You have been getting yourself into a bit of a 
scrape, I imagine, and want me to help you out. 
you meee old boy! But let me introduce you to 
my wife. 
r. Cowley shook hands with Marjorie; decided, 
after his first glance at her, that she was a nice sort 
of girl; and then dismissed her from his mind en- 
tirely. He was burning for an uninterrupted ten 
minutes’ conversation with his nephew, alone, that 
he might relate the wonderful things that had be- 
fallen him. Few men could boast of having seen 
three real ghosts, one after another! And Marjorie, 
pie the other women, was sadly in the way just 
en. 
However, there was no help for it. Tea was wait- 
ing, and Mr. Cowley, junior, fell to work upon the 
muffins, and ham, and tongue, like a man who had 
fasted all the way from Australia, When the cloth 
was taken away. his uncle breathed freely again, 


have already ae ladies sat gossiping together before the fire. 


e worthy banker rose, nudged Charles in the 
pered: ‘‘Come with me a moment,” 

Charles followed him from the room, merely 
pausing at the door to giveanod and a wink, ex- 

ccmhy of great enjoyment, to the group he left 

ehind. 

Mr. Cowley seized his nephew by the arm when 
they stood in the hall, and dragged him up the stairs, 
A lamp was burning in the turret-chamber—a fire 
blazing on the hearth. Seeing this, ashe opened the 
door, Mr. Cowley started back with. a look of ex- 
treme surprise. 

“Why, those born fools cannot think of putting 
you here to sleep!’’ he ejaculated. 

- “Why not?” asked Charles, looking exceedingly 
innocent, 

“Why not? The jades! Ill have notricks played 
off on the people under my roof. I know it is the 
fashion to put the guest in the haunted room, to see 
if there rea ee a ghost there; but, by George! we 
want no such feats here! They shall give you an- 
other apartment—it is like their impudence to get 
this one ge Oe 

“What? e the yillage tales really true, then?’ 
asked his nephew, witha look of the greatest inter- 


est. 
“ What did they tell you?” 
“That you were in a haunted house—with not 


one or two, but a perfect legion of ghosts around — 


you!” 

Mr. Cowley groaned. 

“They are inthe right. I have been introduced to 
four since my arrival; and if you had not come to« 
night, I should have struck my tent and run away, 
in sheer terror and desperation.” 

* Four SE ctor You must be joking, uncle. You 
never used to believe in such thinss, you know!” 

“Ah! but I do now! It is no joke I can assure 
you, to see three such horrors as I have seen. And 
thereis that beast of a cradle that will go onrocking 
in the butler’s pantry. You can’t see it, but you 
hear it directly under your feet.” 

“ Ah! the girls were telling ine something of that. 
But I confess I thought it was only some of their 
nonsense]”’ 

“T wish it was! However, now that you have 
come, I don’t care so much for anything of the kind 
as I did before. You'll see me through it—won’t 
you, my boy?” 


one, 1 what?” 

‘* Why, Pll dig the old place up by the roots, but 
what Ill come at the bottom of that cradle business. 
3 gs that all the other disturbances arise from 

‘© T should not wonder,” replied Charles, thinking 
of the tale he had heard in the Australian tent. 
“ And I am very willing to help you.” 

“T knew you would be. And now just look round 
this chamber, Charles.” 

“Well, it is a very pretty room,” 

“We must sound these walls, and take up this 
floor. There’s something wrong here, too.” ; 

“Indeed!” 

“ Why, I was sitting over my cigar the other 
evening, as innocent as a lamb, when the door 
opened, and a great hulking negro came in, leading 
a bleeding nun by the hand—You young villain, what 
are As laughing at?” 

“My dear uncle, it is too absurd to think of 
such things happening in this sober, matter-of-fact 


re 
“Why, you puppy! do you mean to say I am in- 
venting the story?” 

“ Oh no; but you might have fallen asleep—” 

A eg thing for me todo! 1 tell youl saw 
them as plainly as I see younow. And the nun’s 
hands were tied; and, by George, they came so close 
to me that I could have touched them if I liked.” 

“Wa yous kno, he red to ouch me 

) ou must know, the ouch me 
And I bolted.” ard 


tt ——  —_ = = 
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Charles nodded his head, and showed his teeth, 
‘he wisest thing you could possibly do, under 
the circumstances.” 
I see you don’t half believe the story. 
Swear I was not asleep. And that was not the end 
of it—for last night I saw another!” , 


0s 
‘ Yes, sir; and in this very room.” 
His nephew looked incredulous. 
b Tn this room, sir—a woman dressed in red, with a 
lack mask. And she held a confounded lock of 
hair in her hand thatI had seen before; and her 
ace. You are laughing ame you unfeeling 
Wretch! I'll say no more. I'll give no orders to 
t ve your room changed. You shall sleep here 
O-night; and I hope with all my heart she will ap- 
Pear to you, and make you sing out of the other 
Side of your mouth. Laughing, indeed, at such a 
Story! I’m ashamed of you.” 
And the worthy gentleman trotted indignantly 
back to the drawing-room, and never spoke to his 
hephew again that evening—not even when he took 
1S candle and bade them good-night before he 
Sought the turret-room, 


CHAPTER XI. 
A pay or two passed before Mr. Cowley and his 
hephew could put their valiant projects into execu- 
tion. Meanwhile the ladies found the house exceed- 


ingly dull, The two gentlemen were always closeted | 


together; the weather was inclement; the box of 

cooks from Mudie’s failed to come; and, to crown 
the whole, Christmas was fast a proaching, and 

hey knew well that they ought to be in town. 

_On the gvening of the second day they were sit- 
ting together after tea, in Marjorie’s little turret- 
room, . Cowley and Charles were in the parlor, 
hatching some plot against the ghosts together, an 
Mrs, Cowley gave a tremendous yawn. 

‘So dull!” she exclaimed. Rose, child,do read 
Something,” 
“Very well, mamma; here is the new book papa 


brought the other night °—and the girl’s eyes twink- | 


€d mischievously as she began. 
as THE DOCTOR’S STORY, 

On my eighteenth birthday, I commenced the 
Study of medicine, and with a proud heart placed 
he hame upon the books of —— College. I had 

fard much of the vagaries and madcap escapades 

f medical students, but, to my surprise, I found 


Myself among a quiet and intelligent set of young | 
much more intent upon master- | 


men, who seeme 
& the mysteries of the divine art of healing than 
jon. wrenching off knockers, and who, seemed more 
Clined to mend bones than to breakthem. AsI 
lied studiously disposed also, we got on well to- 
er, 
But we had an on®inal character among us—a de- 
jeoustrator of anatomy, who was on the most friend- 
Y terms with many of his class. He was a dark, 


Silent, unhappy-looking man, who seemed to have a 


test singular and unaccountable repugnsnce for all 
he details of the profession he had chosen. He would 
hiver if, by chance, he touched the skeleton in the 
€cture hall; he would turn pale over operations, 
a often faint in the dissecting-room, scalpel in 
_ Jand, No one could imagine why he had chosen to 
Study medicine. We often discussed the question 
the og Ourselves: and one night, when he entered 
be hall soon after we had been exhausting conjec- 
thre an inquisitive student asked him point-blank 
he very question we all longed to hear answered. 
r. Lee, why do you dislike these things so?” 
i © was smoking; but he laid down his cigar, look- 
ng very pale, yet seeming willing to answer. 
I I will tell you why,” he observed. ‘ Long after 
had mastered the science of anatomy, I received 
re invitation one evening to attend a private meet 
ae at the rooms of a classmate—a meeting where a 
mine ‘subject’ would be dissected by the students 
One, I went gladly. The(jcorpse lay, face down- 


the 
But I tion of the heart beneath my hand, 


| me nothing. 


ward, on the floor, and they were trying to lift it on 
the frame I had placed in readiness. I assisted 

m; and, as I didso, I fancied I felt a slight pulsa- 
But when we 
laid it on the board, Isaw only a cold, pale face, and 
a stiff and rigid form. It was the face of aman 
some thirty-five years of age—dark, and cold, and 


proud. Even the heavy hand of death could not ° 


erase the haughty curl of the lip or the settled frown 
Lee Rage brow. His hair was long and dark, but 

ghbtly sprinkled with gray; so were the thick mus- 
tache and beard. His eyes were half unclosed, and 
through the long lashes I could see that they had 
been black as night. The careless though rigid atti- 
tude in which he bes ae strong hand clenched, as 
if insome spasm after death, and those large eyes 
half revealed, filled me with a namelessterror. It 
seemed as if, though dead, he yet had the power to 
watch and understand our motions. I had never 
seen a corpse that gave me such a feeling before. 
Upon his breast and face was the stain of blood. , I 
pointed it out to my companions. 

“** Buried alive, most probably,’ said one of them, 
carelessly, as he handled the scalpel. ‘He must 
have struggled hard—for he is a powerful fellow.’ 

“*Took at his hand,’ said another, lifting it from 
the bench. ‘It is clenched so that the ring has cut 
into the palm below. Buried alive! It is astonish- 
ing how ea can be so careless, now, when they 
have not even ignorance for an excuse. There is 
something in this face that unnerves. 
can you not close those eyes?’ 

“** Nonsense! let the eyes alone—he can see the 
better that we do everything right!’ exclaimed the 
third. ‘Are you all turning cowards over a dead 
bars 63 Give me the ppouee. Who begins?’ 

“ He sponged the blood away. I stood near, still 
looking at the face of the corpse. The sponge, by 
some strange chance, had been filled with ammonia 
instead of water. e operator flung it carelessly 
upon the board close to the face of the corpse. 
an instant, as the subtle vapor found its way up- 
ward, Isawa a shudder pass through the limbs. 
The operator started away in terror, 

“*Good heaven, he is alive!’ he exclaimed, ina 
low, hoarse tone. 

“T bent over him. I bathed his pale face with wa- 
ter, and poured a cordial between his shut teeth. 
Life came back, but slowly and painfully. 

“He was quiet in my arms for a few moments; 
then, with a hae paghe effort, he lifted his head, an 
took in the whole scene at a glance. The lighted 
skull—the shining instruments, and the careless faces 
beyond—the love of life taught him what they all 
meant. He was too weak tospeak; but he groaned 
and looked up in my face with those eyes—and they 
were brimful of horror and despair. 

‘Drink this—it 


“*You will live,’ I whispered. 
will revive ee 

“I snatched a bottle from the shelf beside me, 
and held it to his lips. Ithought it was a cordial— 
it was a deadly poison! 

“He drank, and fell back dead, this time, beyond 
all hope of revival. But, as he died, he gasped out, 
‘You have murdered me, and to the day of your 
own death I will haunt you!” ; 

There was a Jong pane. 

“Gentlemen,” said Dr. Lee, solemnly, ‘he has 
eye his word. Heaven is my witness that I would 
not have harmed him intentionally—but I killed him, 
and night after night he comes to me. I can hear 
him speak, and those dreadful eyes look into mine 
wherever a go. My bitter repentance avails 

e will always be beside me. This is 
the reason why my fess terrifies me. And 
hg some strange spell binds me here; I could not go 

I would. know well what the end will be. 
Some day he will appear to me—-to all of you—as I 
saw him that unhappy night. And then it will be 
a to go.” 7 

© ceased to speak; and it was a relief when, & 
few moments aiter, some one started a conversa- 


? 


ba A 


Ct 


 — 
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tion of the most imaginative kind. Dr. Lee listened 
as we talked, smoked his pipe, but said nothing. 

We heard no more from that day of the vision 
that haunted him. His fits of silence and gloom 
grew less frequent, he mingled more with the stu- 
dents, and seemed in a measure to lose his dread of 
the deathly objects by which he was surrounded. 

One day, at the college, on my way to the dis- 


* secting-room, I cin the door of the great hall,: 


and looked in. It was empty and silent. The rowg 
of circular benches were deserted, but a stray glove 
lay upon one of them; a faint and sickening smell 
of chloroform pervaded the place; and the foot of 
the suspended skeleton, whose grinning face was 
turned toward me, dangled to and fro, as if he was 
kicking it for his own amusement. Ishut the door 
and left him to the solitude over which he seemed to 
chuckle. 

The air of the dissecting-room was never pure, but 
on that day it was peculiarly fetid and nauseating. 
The mingled odor of burnt flesh and muscles, stag- 
nant blood, and a certain indescribable dead smell 
such as any one may notice on entering a room that 
contains a corpse, greeted me as I went in. 

Upon the table lay a headless body, the corpse of 
a man in the prime of life. I looked at it care- 
lessly, wondering why the head had been removed, 
Suddenly I saw something that made my blood run 


cold. 

The right hand was clenched closely. Upon the 
little finger was a heavy signet-ring, and the strong 
pressure had caused the stone to cut deep into the 


palm beneath. It was a little thing, but it brought — 


the murdered man before my eyes as plainly as 
if he had been lying there instead of that unknown 


ve en : 
urrying from the room I met a classmate on 
the stairs. He looked pale and excited. 

“ Have you seen it?” he asked, eagerly, 

What”? 

“Tho body?” 

ec ~~ 9% 

* And the head?” 

“ No.” 
'*Tt is the most singular thing—perfectly unac- 
countable. It gave me quite a shock, in fact.” 

“But why?” ‘ 

“My dear fellow, it is the very face,feature for 
feature, of the man whose story Lee told us; and 
the Professor, fearing some bad if not fatal conse- 
quences from this strange resemblance, removed the 
head. It is lucky Lee did not see it.” 

“Tucky, indeed! I will keep him away to-day,” I 


' replied, 


hurried to his rooms. Much to my relief, he 
was there, smoking and reading. I pretended a 
severe headache, and asked him to accompany me 
onalong ramble into the country. He consented, 
and we spent a long, happy day among the green 
fields and lanes. 

We returned late and very tired; and as there 
were two beds in my room, Lee consented to occupy 
one of them, in the place of going home to his 
be lodgings, which were at the other end of the 

wn, 

It might have been three hours later, when I was 
roused from a deep sleep by the consciousness that 


| 


I looked over at the opposite bed. Lee slept quietly 
with a smile upou his lips. 

I was glad that he did so, even in the midst of my 
own horror. I did not dare to raise my head again; 
but as I lay counting the slow ticking of the clock 
upon, the mantlepiece, and expecting every instant 
to feel that clenched hand upon my own, a sudden 
drowsiness seized me, and, in spite of my terror, I 
oe ne, a second slumber, as deep and dreamless as 

e first. 


I woke again, and quite as suddenly. I drew back © 


the curtain and looked out into the room. 

‘* Are you there, Lee?”’ I asked. 

No answer came. 
once and began to dress. Far up the lonely, moon- 
lit road I could see a figure hurrying toward the 
college. I knew that it was Lee. 

I knocked at the door of the next room, where the ~ 
janitor of ours slept. He came and opened it. 

“Wor God’s sake, dress Seer 8 and come to the 
college with me,” I said. ‘‘ You have the keys?” 

“They are in the hall,” he said, looking be- 
wildered. . 

I went to the nail—they were not there. 

“Tee has them—he has gone!” I exclaimed, 
wringing my hands. The janitor seemed to com- 
prehend everything instantly, and hurried on his 
clothes in an instant. Going cautiously down the 
stairs we closed the hall door behind us. We 
leaped the hedge, for the gate was still locked, and 
ran swiftly a the road. But the lonely figure thad 
seen vanished long before we reached the college- 
grounds. 

I paused a moment under the portico, and leaned 
ag one of the pillars to recover my breath. 
The great hall door was open; we entered and stole 
up the stairs without a word. The moon lighted us, 

We tracked him through the first and second 
halls, the lecture-room, and the library, Then we 
found the door of the second staircase unlocked, and 
knew by the faint sickening smell that came up that 
he had found his way to the dissecting-room. We 
paused in the hall outside its door, to watch his . 
movements. His eyes were open, but it was evi- 
dent that he was still asleep, and my companion 
held me-back, whispering:—* Don’t make any noise 
that will wake him suddenly. If he finds himself 
here with that corpse, he will die of fear. We must 

et him out into the open air before we speak to 

im, 

The body lay as they had left it that night—a 
headless trunk—carved and cut in many directions 
by the scalpel. | 

Lee bent over it with an absorbed air. One hand 
held the keys he had taken; the other grasped the 
cold clenched fingers, seeking for the signet-ring. 
He found it—then he raised himself up with an anx- 
ious, thoughtful air. He walked slowly toward the 
window, and seemed to look out, though the heavy 
wooden shutters were closed with bars of iron, and 
ie only light that entered came through the open 

oor. 

Isat down upon the stairs, and leaned my head 


His bed was empty. Irose at ‘ 


upon my hand, for the fetid air sickened me, An © 


exclamation of horror from my companion’s lips 
roused me before many moments had passed, and 


| following his outstretched finger with my eyes, = 


something was in the room, and bending over my | 


bed. Ihad heard the words, ‘‘ Are you coming?” in 


a ene| low tone, close at my very ear; but whenI | 


started up, I saw nothing. The moon shone in at 
the window, broad and full. Icould discover no- 
thing more than the familiar furniture and my little 
terrier sleeping quietly on his cushion in the corner 
of the room. 

That voice, so deep and full, was still ringing in 
my ear. A vague terror was at my heart. I turned 
upon my pillow. As I did so, I saw, I swear Lsaw. 
through the curtains—that face! And the cold 
and gloomy black eyes were bent full upon me; and 
the clenched hand, with its signet- ring, was raised to 
draw the curtains further away. The vision faded. 


saw Lee in the act of unlocking a closet-door. 

“The head is there!” whispered the janitor. 

Isprung forward!—he followed me. The headless 
corpse was in our path. Our sudden entrance 
jarred the slight boards, and the body fell to the 

round with a dull, heavy sound, that woke Lee 
ee his sleep just as the key turned in the closet- 

oor. 
“Don’t look there!” I cried, wildly. “*Look at 
me, Lee, only at me, and you are safe!” 

It was too late. That head, with the dark and 
haughty face (which at that moment seemed Sighted 
up with a fiendish smile), was the first object that 
met his bewildered eyes. He started back—the sud- 
den movement shook the shelves, and the head fell, 


os 


\ 
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one him full upon the breast, and then bound- 
Fs like a ball upon the floor. He gazed at it 
Bea tent, with such a look as I pray I may never | 
28 ‘7 human eyes again. A sudden spasm distorted 
nb ace. He threw up bis arms with a wild cry, 
fell heavily upon the floor beside the corpse. 
ar Sprung to his side, and raised his head. But it 
teed again, till the dark brown locks mingled | 
‘ 


with the black hair of that head, 
i ee, speak to me!” 
€ was dead! 


Pe nob how horrible!” said Majorie, shuddering. 
aie if you read any more such tales, I cannot | 
oy in this ie aa 
ery well,’ said Rose, good-temperedly. ‘‘I onl 
Wanted to amuse you an myself, I think I Nh 
iy a 
Ay , , 
looked aed the book, and going to the window, 
resently she stole down-stairs, wrapped herself | 


warmly in her cloak, and went out to walkin the 
rounds, 


ime the five o’clock train and coach of that even- 
ins? & Strange gentleman arrived at a little roadside 
fre about two miles from Hollow Ash Hall, and four 
Sy Banley. He was a handsome, foreign-looking 
‘J42, apparently about thirty-four years of age— 
Susi perfect gentleman!” as the landlady raptur- 
with. called him, because he drank her weak tea 
is out complaining, and afterward sat quietly in 
Parlor over the wine and cigars, without giving 
uman being in the house the least trouble. 

nisget from all intrusion, he watched the cold 
idl nlight falling on the distant fields, and listened 
pod ba the “Last Rose of Summer,” played on a 
ti pte ed piano, without much regard to tune or 
ie by his landlady’s daughter, in the room be- 


Pe Sat still and pensive “in the golden light of the 
acs on,” and thought of his early, long-lost love, now 
hear him once again.- 
é omingd any secret instinct tell her that he was | 
he youl she feel his presence—his love—even before 
na assured her of them? 
40 Shall say? 
2 pnoughts grew dim and more indistinct. The 
& below, and the voices of people at the bar be- 
Seemed to blend in one low, continuous mur- 
indicy nt’, faintly heard, yet soothing from its very 
ea nctness, 
eyes closed—he slept—but in his dream 
was stilt OS ep t in , Rose 
he Woke, some time after, with a sudden start. 
his fo, Moon, now high in the heavens, shone full in 
A on and showed the deserted street beneath. 
He we Struck upon the stairs. It was just eight. 
hat and tered an exclamation of surprise, took his 
took hi cloak, and going out at the apes front door, 
1S way alone toward Hollow Ash Hall. 
beanti?y B® walked, he thought of the quiet and 
had Law! English home where most of his boyhood 
of hig lire Spent, and where, in after years, the Rose 
faded} © had bloomed for him—bloomed, but never 
roved } ong those trees and flowers his heart got 
ere a 80 deeply, that, to the day of his death, the 
from ide never be wrenched away. He had gone far 
again: © place; possibly he would never look upon it 
the wo yet ever and anon, as he wandered through 
ing in ath a violet springing at his feet, a bird sing- 
hills ae © air, a lift of blue sky beyond the distant | 
houge ade him young again, and brought tke old | 
Bee the Vividly before him, that he could almost 
ve a faces, and hear the voices, nay; catch the | 
bad dons, of those who were living there, and who 
He totes forgotten him entirely, 
sigh aa ent of those old times with a smile and a 
é the € walked quickly along the village road. 
ning mene of Rose as he had seen her there, eve- 
lt evening, laughing, singing, and flirting— { 


Son 


he certainly flirting, like a princess of love among 
er worshipers. He thought of a night when they 
had quarreled, and when he had left the house in 
anger, only to return and hide within the grounds, 
watching her jealously, as the curtains waving in the 
breeze gave him glimpses, now and then, of the 
lighted rooms, Oh, what sighs be breathed against 
the rough bark of the tree which supported him, as 
he saw her beautiful face, sparkling with light and 
laughter, turned toward the window! How, later 
on, he .envied the partner who held her hand, or 
clasped her waist! How he had longed to be the 
flower in her bouquet, the spangle in her slipper, the 
very ground beneath her feet, so that he might but 
be touched or looked upon again by her! She had 
never known of this passionate devotion; and even 
he, going to seek her again, was half inclined to 
smile at the remembrance as a folly of the past. It 
was dead, that feeling; his affection was more ra- 
tional now, he said to himself. But was he right? 
Do such loves—does any love ever die? I think not. 
What has once been a part of us, can scarcely fade 
into utter nothingness again. In another and more 
perfect state of existence, these elements of happi- 
ness, disturbed here, but peaceful forever there, will 
be our own again! 

Their parting had been very much like all others, 
to all outward seeming. The tearful eyes, the half- 
choked farewell, were*all there; and careless eyes 
looked on, and careless laughter arose around them. 
But I doubt if ever there was a sorer heart than 
Stanley Vere took with him as the train moved slow- 
ly away; as he caught the last glance from those 
soft eyes, the last wave of that snowy hand, 

In such separations pity is wasted on the one who 

oes; it should be given to the one who is left be- 

ind, to follow each daily occupation, yet forever 
miss the voice and eye that once lightened and illu- 
mined them. : ; 

But the breaking up of such an attachment is no 
ligat thing, and to him the world seemed suddenly 
dark and cold. Missing Rose, he groped blindly on 
his way, asif the light of his life had gone out. In 
fact, she was the only one who had stood between 
him and the world. Others might have a-mother, a 
father, a brother, or a sister, to stand between them 
and that harsh and cruel judge. He had but her; 
and when she was taken from him, all those sweet 
ties were rent in the one that bound them together, 
and he stood face to face with all antagonists, un- 
armed and unshielded. He tried to spe her place, 
not because he was inconstant, but because he 
loathed loneliness. In every instance he failed. 
Those whom he sought had other ties and friends; 
at best, he could only occupy a secondary place 
within their hearts. What was more important to 
him was this—they were of the common order of 
women. Their souls were narrow—their brains ca- 
ae of supporting only one set of ideas. Probably 

e wearied of them, but it is certain that they 
wearied him most unbearably, 

Now Rose, with all her girlish fun and gayety, had 
a noble soul, that fed upon high thoughts; and inti- 
mate association with such afresh, pure spirit as 
hers had unfitted him for any lower companionship. 
So it came to pass that he still went on his way 
alone; and in the valley of humiliation, or on the 
mountains of peace, his cry had ever been, ‘* Will she 
ever come back to me? Shall I find and win her 
back ne ?”? He asked that question, standing in 
the public road, and looking up at the white walls 
and lighted windows of her present home. As he 
gazed, he saw a figure—a female re—pacing up 
and down the lawn. His heart told him who it must 
be. In a moment he was by her side. 

““Rose! Rose! will you welcome me back?” he 
cried, in a voice that trembled with eagerness. 

And she, pale and startled, but smiling all the 
while, put both her hands in his, 

“Doar Stanley, welcome!” 

And so the question was answered, 
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CHAPTER XIV. ~ 
Tr was a beautiful morning—almost as mild as if 
it had been an autumn, rather than a December day. 
The sun had advanced just high enough in the 
heavens to pour down his mildest and warmest 
beams; and the near village and the distant hills 
were bathed in the golden light, as of old the fair 
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Eden spread its beauty forth for Adam’s admiring — 


eyes. 

Tt was a blessed day. The most careless heart 
could but drink in its beauty ina thankful mood; the 
fresh, sweet air brought a color to the most, pallid 
cheek. Tt was hard to look out upon the glorious 
scene, and realize that a world so lovely and so fair 
should be the home and haunt of all that was detest- 
able and base—that the serpent Slander, and the 
gaunt fiend Care, and the demon of Murder, with his 
red right hand, could fling a shadow over all this 
beauty, and cause each heart that had loved it once, 
almost to curse its memory inafter years. 

And yet, even the {singing of the blithe birds on 
that lovely winter’s day seemed to sa 4 
might be so—seemed to 2 at the little children 
sporting joyously in the vil street might live to 
feel that blighting scorn which, worldly spirits onl. 
understand; that those pleasant. rustic homes, sca 
tered like visible blessings here and there, might be 
the haunt of fiends in human form and the burial- 
place of the heart’s best affections. 

Yor the singing of the birds, in some strange way, 
seemed to speak that morning of one sorely-trie 
and tempted in her earthly pilgrimage, but now at 
rest where no earthly malice could disturb her—of 
one whose sweet eyes would have gazed in calm 
contentment on that lovely scene, had no false 
words ever kindled the flame of love within her 
breast, and then left it to go out in darkness, in bit- 
terness, in tears, and death! : 

Yet, on that day, a deed apparently unsuited to 


the silvan loveliness of the scene was about to be 


done, On that day, the record of the past was to be 


- rudely searched—the grave made to give up its se- 


erets and its dead. 

Having undertaken the task, Mr. Cowley was de- 
termined to accomplish it, and yet he would have 
given worlds, as the hour drew nigh, that he had 
never meddled with the matter—never come to 
Hollow Ash Hall. 

His nephew also seemed nervous and ill at ease, 
As for the ladies, they scarcely spoke, but sat hud- 
died together over the drawing-room fire—all except 
Rose, and she was wandering over the house like an 
uneasy spirit; till, at last, they missed her entirely. 

The morning was rapidly Mies 3 away, and, at 
last, Mr. Cowleyjrose from/his easy-chair with the air 
of a man who has made up his mind beyond the 


ower of a change. 4 
R let us get it over,” he said 


bi eae Charles, 

avely. 

e They went out into the hall, Rose met them there; 
and by her side stood a tall and handsome gentle. 
gc Nah a foreign air and appearance. 

“father,” said the girl, eagerly, ‘‘ come back into 
the library for a moment. This gentleman knows 
foe the haunted house, and is about to tell 

Mr. Cowley stared, as well he might, 

“And who may this man be?” 
some what stay y gentle be?” he asked, 

end of the Vernons,” was th ick 
“Let me tell you the story of the famiol ros 

They went back into the library together, and this 

was the substance of the story which he told them 


Led i a girl, the ruined family, and the deserted 


* Marion Escourt had been a favored child 
ind hour of her birth, True, her youn pie 
died that she might live; butasister of tha 
good and pure as she, took the infant to her heart, 
and cherished it for the sake of the dead. Marion’s 
aunt was one of earth’s saints; and, under her loving 


mother, | 


that this | 


| 


loved by every one who knew her. Her father was 
an old man, and, being the possessor of great weaith, 
he chose to indulge his only and darling child in ev- 
éry wish she expressed, e seemed but to live that 
he might please her; yet, strange to say, in spite 
of en injudicious fondness, she was quite un- 
spoiled. 

Aslight touch of haughtiness there might have 
been in her manner; but she was no more to blame 
for that than that her eyes were so large and dark, 
or her form so reed-like and _ gracef With the 
beauty of her mother, she had inherited the stately 
manner of her father; and though she moved among 
her friends with the stately dignity of a young prin- 
cess, no one seemed pe ete to ontrel with what 
became her so well, and was so sweetly tempered 
with modesty and gentleness, and all good gifts. 

Years passed on, and added the arch fascinations 
of girlhood to her other charms, Her playmates 
were forced to select their cavaliers from the list of 
her rejected lovers. And yet her heart seemed all 
untouched, 

At last she made her choice. It surprised every 
one. Hersecond cousin, George Vernon, a graceless, 
drinking, and dicing Oxford student, won fie treas- 
ure for which so many had longed in vain—won it 
almost without an effort on his part—won it without 


dreaming of its value, or knowing how to appreciate , 


= 


Wh, by the advice of a dear friend, she knelt at 
her father’s feet, and told him of her love, the old 
man burst into a storm of anger, threatened her 
with the loss of home and friends, threatened her 
also with his own curse; but it was allin vain! She 
was his own ehild. She inherited all his pride and 


pares the child grew mild, and good, and gentle—hbe- | 


| 


haughtiness, though these qualities had been kept — 


in the background by the gentle teachings of her 
aunt; and when he a tempted to thwart her dearest 
wishes so openly and determinedly, her pride and 
will were aroused, and her soul opposed in all its 
native fierceness to his own! 

That night she fled! The morning brought a letter 
from her, saying that she had chosen to share pov- 
erty with her lover rather than enjoy wealth without 
him. At the same time she Se her father not 
to cast her utterly from his 
her in kindness and mercy, for the sake of the long 
and happy years they had left behind them for- 
ever. 

Marion was by no means one to be discarded and 
forgotten where she had once been loved; and 
though at first her stern old father forbade all men- 
tion of her name, and threatened to disinherit her 
at once, her memory, gentle, kind, and loving, as she 
had always been till that fatal night, gradually dis- 
armed him, and by degrees they came to speak of 
her again around the home-hearth, and to send 
many a loving wish and thought to follow her in her 
wanderings. 

It may be that her father felt that he had driven 
her to desperation by his harshness; for, as time 
softened the first sting of agony, he grew more kind 
and gentle, and often encouraged his faithful house- 
keeper to sit and talk for hours with him of her they 
had both loved so well! At that time, if she had re- 
pe Bs wou crea ae aera and forgiven 

er. Bu as the poet sa; ro) the dead 
could know at what hour = me 


To come back and be forgiven!” 


They do not know, nor do the ee till the appointed 
time has gone by, and either the forgiveness, or the 
time for receiving it, has passed away. No tidings 
came directly from Marion—her father did not even 
know the exact place of her residence. A flying 
rumor reached him now and then, but all was un- 
certain and mysterious; and at last even this scanty 
information ceased, and her name was spoken softly 
and tenderly, as 


**The household name 
Of one whom God hath taken,” 


eart, but to think of | 
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Her father moaned for her silently but sincerely; | 


and all could see, by the bending of the stately 


She believed him. 


But the next day both he and Mrs. Moore were 


form and the silver threads that glistened in his missing. They had fied to Australia together. 


jetty hair, how the estrangement, and silence, and 
Separation were eating his very life away! ae 
er life should have been a happy one. 


Mixed up with the affairs of mortals, who must, I 
think, have laughed in his sleeves when chance sent 
& young widow to dwell in the vicinity of the newly- 
married pair. 3 
She was a woman of good birth and high family. 
though so reduced in circumstances as to be obli ed 
add to her scanty income by private tuition in the 
more genteel familes around Banley. She wasa fine 
classical scholar, 
addition, danced like a fairy, 
an angel, and rode like Die Vernon herself. Her 


tall, a gine figure, her deep mourning, the easy 
ce of her motions and the dignity of her manners, 
ad already moved George Vernon strangely; an 
though she was a brilliant rather than a beautiful 
woman, with her wondrous smile, her flashing eye’ 
her betwitching manners and easy eae she place 
him where she had so often placed his betters—at 
her feet! 
The dusky gentleman, to whom I have already 
alluded, having his impl 
lost no time in using them, Mr. Vernon and the 
esas met often, and it needed no spoken words 


layed and sung like 


| 


| 


an artist, an authoress; and in | 


ements upon the ground, | 


tell the enchantress all he was pions His words | 
s 


—his sighs—the lohg, ardent glances of his handsome 
hazel eyes, told the story only too well; and smiling 
sometimes to herself at this new proof of her power 


of fascination, she gave him some slight encourage- | 


mentfrom time to time. He did not love her; and 
* yet, at last, he walked up and down his room at mid- 


night, thinking while she was sleeping quietly, and | 


would have laughed _ heartily at his em 


loyment if | 


She had knownit. He was only doing what.a thou- | 
Sand men have done before him—what a thousand | 


more will do after him—flinging himself at the feet 
of a woman who would lead 
of oo and leave him at last, bankrupt of faith, 
of feeling and honesty, and all else that to the noble 
heart makes life at all worth the living. 

And all this time, what was Marion doing? 

This house wes even more lonely then than it is 
now. There were few country-seats around, and 
even with their tenants, Mr. Vernon had little 
or no intimacy. People did not quite understand 
him or his position. There were rumors afloat that 
touched his character closely; and even Marion was 
Supposed to be—not a lady, a relative, and his wife 
—but a person of inferior birth, some even thought 
her a servant, who had consented to reside with him 
without troubling herself about the formal ceremony 
of marriage. He must have known that this was 
the general impression, and yet he never contra- 
dicted itin any way. So no one ever came to the 
Hall, and Marion wondered a little at the unsocial 
neighborhood, and heard nothing for a long time of 
ae or ctr intimacy her indifferent husband had 

orme 

At last, the tale leaked out through the good offices 
of her own maid. She was shocked and indignant; 
but something impelled herto seek Mr. Vernon at 
once and know the truth. She went down into the 
pnay, where he was lounging in an easy-chair, 
smo ig > cigar, and thinking, probably, much less 
of Mrs. Vernon than of Mrs. Moore, He laid aside 
the cigar, and she sat down beside him, and began 
her hopeless task. 

Hopeless—how hopeless ev: 
For all men, even the best, and bravest, and gentlest, 
are cowardly in their dealings with women, and will 
evade a downright San. if it is in their power to do 
so. It happened, therefore, as & mere matter of 
course, that Mr. Vernon told his wife an absolute 
falsehood, and made her believe at last that she had 
been deceived, and he slandered, by the reports she 

h highly colored ones, jet us own, 


im through a tempest | 


The shock drove Marion madforher time. Andin 
her frenzy she destroyed the life of her infant, which 


But there | was born before she recovered. 
a certain dusky gentleman who is supposed to be | 


| 


The stranger ceased to speak, and Mr. Cowley 
stared at him with much bewilderment. 

‘¢ How do you know all this?’ he asked, at last. 

“Because I am Stanley Vernon, the only brother 
of that Mrnpe Yh man,’’ he said, quietly. 

Rose uttered a little ery of astonishment, 

“Yes,” he added, ‘‘this shameful family history 
made me almost loathe my name. I have borne 
that of Vere for many years. Under that name I 
met and loved your daughter, sir—under my own, I 
shall soon ask you for her hand! But for the pres- 
ent, let it be my task to clear up this mystery. 

“T came home from Italy as soon as I heard his 
house was let. It wasa mistake upon the part of 
the agent; butI should be the last on earth to regret 
it. But I must take precautions against a similar 
event. This is no fit habitation for any one.” 

“Then it is really haunted?” asked Mr. Cowley. 

“Tfearitis. Rose, will you goto your mother? 
and, gentlemen, will you follow me?” 

They obeyed him without a word. He went 
straight to the butler’s pantry, and took up a spade 
and soe already placed there by Mr, Cowley. 

“My brother’s wife died delirious, and no one ever 
knew where she had buried the child, which it was 
quite certain she had pec ee ieee Ihad my suspicions 
at that time, but Ilonged to hush the whole thing up 
as speedily as possible. Now, however, all must be 
made clear.” 

With a few vigorous strokes he took up the floor of 
the room. A tiny skeleton, half-bedded in the moist 

ound, met their eyes, and Mr. Cowley turned away 

‘hide his tears. 

‘Poor thing!’ he said, sadly. ‘ Charles, don’t tell 
your aunt, or wife, or cousins, but get them away— 
take them to town this yery afternoon, Mr. Vernon 


' and I will follow as soon'as this poor little creature 


has been properly buried. There, go, my dear boy; 
and, above all, not a word tothe girls of what we 
have found to-day.” 


So Mrs. Cowley had her way. after all, and spent a 


_ happy Christmas Day in Mecklenburgh Square, sur- 


| the doubts and follies of the 
woman must know. | 


rounded by all the members of her family, and 
waited upon at table by no less a person than Mrs, 
Mavarthy, to whom she clung as a kind of fellow-suf- 
ferer from the whims of the head of the house, 

Christmas and New Year’s Day having passed 
gayly away, there only remained the wed 
Rose: and for that 1 need not hint that the greatesi: 
preparations were made. a 

The happy day came slowly on. The tidings of the 
romantic betrothal had awakened much curiosity 
among those to whom the pair were known; and the 
church was crowded when their carriage drove to the 
door. ; 

Rose faltered slightly as she stood on the threshold 
of the church, and gazed upon the concourse of 

eople; but a glance from the dear companion by 
er side reassured her, and, calm and happy, she 
moved onward, and took her place before the altar. 

Not to the haunted house, however, but to a 
ices villa on the sea-coast, Mr. Vernon took his 

air young bride. 

And as they sat hand in hand in their new home— 
¢ all forgotten and 
forgiven—the moon rose slowly above the water, and 
a bright path, stretching out over the waves of life’s 
sea, and waiting but for their footsteps, seemed 
lying there before them, 

He put the fancy into words, and whispered it to 


ose. 

She looked up in his face with a frank, truth-telling 
gaze. Those were the very soft, clear ee amie) 
and quiet as a mountain lake. yet with & 


ng of © 


” 


a a it a es” 
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shadow in their depth, that seemed to tell of stormier 
elements below, of which be had dreamed for years, 
and which he had only seen twice in his life—once in 
a picture of the Virgin by Murillo!—once here! 

ere was the only heart his own had sought—the 
only being for whom he had ever really suffered the 
pangs and pleasures of that mad fever which we 
call by the name of love. No other could claim 
her from him! No other could watch that bright 
young face in all its Loci: a4 changes! () 

e 


other could rest that pretty head upon his For Hollow Ash Hall is a ruin! Gi 

bosom, and play with those silky curls! No | bats and the owls, and carefully aealeek ie ee 
other could kiss the broad, high forehead, the beauti- | thing human, it has fallen gradually into total decay; 
ful eyes, or the full, warm, loving lips! But still he | but the ground has been sold, and an enterprisin ; 


murmured in her ear, as he held her closely to his 
heart that first evening in their common home: 
aS Are you happy, se? Are you sure you are 


Bape? 5 

here was no need to ask that question. A perfect 

c Pehocs, Saa coming into that pretty cottage the 

deep blue sea might well have answered it for him, 
It was a pleasant.spot, none the less so, that every- 


beauty and grace, and forming the delight of her 
husband’s eyes, as well as the pride of his heart—is" 
she not happy? 

I assure you, dear reader, their home is one of the ~ 
sweetest spots on earth. And, full of content with 
the bliss of the peaceful present and the promise of 
the cloudless | future, they have quite forgotten the 
qeegte and pee t, a have no wish to go back 

o. their early ye or to revisit that se 

heart rejected and a slighted love avenged, ae Ne : 


cockney talks of building a soap factor 
is within the bounds of posstnlite iat’ the aiout 
ef yet be exorcised by alkalis and noxious gases. 
r, and Mrs. Cowley still reside in Mecklenburgh 
square, with their nephew and niece, and Mrs, Ma- 
carthy now reins supreme over the whole household. 
But Catharine is no longer with them; she is the 
wife of a dashing Guardsman, and goes to Court, 


where were traces of the presence of its pretty mis- | andisso fine, generally, that so humble a pen a 
tress. A speaking portrait hung over the piano, a | mine shrinks ‘nervously from i : ; 
smile lingering Breit on its parted lips; her avorite | her daily life. 2 mop i Rate 


books were on the table; her little dog played about 
the grounds; her horse neighed in the stable; and a 
fairy-like boat, bearing her name upon the stern, 
rocked at anchor upon the pebbly beach below. 
And she was here, there,.and everywhere about her 
small domain, while her husband’s eyes followed her 
continually with looks of love. 

Running down the graveled walk, with the little 
dog barking and leaping by her side: feeding her 


horse with snowy bread; presiding with all the grace | 
of a woman, yet with the sweet, shy bashfulness of | 


a child, at her table; or singing and playing, after 
the evening meal, sweet, low ballads and dear old 
songs such as she loved best, filling every spot with 


| 


George Vernon died penniless and forsa 
Australia, soon after the mystery of Hollow: "ssh 
_ — soi pe ft of 

W e ernon Arms” is still flourishin 
the host as A ued talkative as ever. res 
Christmas is the kindliest and most prosperous sea- 
son of the year with him, any one of my readers 
who feels inclined for a country-jaunt cannot do 
better than go to Banley (I give him my cordial ‘per- 
mission to find the place), and there, over a flagon of 
Lol o pee ea Lag? oe oa of the haunted 
use told on the spot, and far better than 
had the power to relate it! tere 
THE END. 
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and exhibition dramas than any collection ever offered at any price. 


Die DiALoaues NumBer ONE. Dime DrALocues NUMBER SEVENTEEN, Lit- 
Dime DisaLoaues NuMper Two: * tle Folks. 
Dine DraLocues NumBer THREE. Dime DraLoaurs NcumBer E1cHTEEnN. 
Diag DraALocues NuMeer Four. Dmer Dratogues Numper NINETEEN, 
Dime DraLocues NuMBER Five. Dime Dratoavrs NumBeR TWENTY. 
Dime DraLocues Number Srx. Dime DrALoeurs Numper TWENTY-ONE. 
Die DiaLoaurs NumBer SEVEN. Dime DraLoeurs NumBer TWEnry-Two. 
Dore Diatoaures NumBer EIGHT, Dimgz DraLoGurs NumBper TWENTY-THREE 

IME Dranoauss NuMBER NINE. Dime Dratocurs NuMBER TWENTY-FOUR, 
Dime Diatogums NumBer TEN. Dime Dratocues Numerr TWENTY-FIVE, 
Dime Diatoaues NUMBER ELEVEN. Dimr DraLoaurs NumMBer TWENTY-SIX. 
Dime DriaLoaurs NumBer TWELVE. Dimr DraLoaues NumBer TWENTY-SEVEN 
Dime Diatogurs Numper THIRTEEN. | Dime DiaLoaues NuMBER TWENTY-EIGHT 
Dime DIALogurs Numeer Fourteen. | Dire DiALoGurs NuMBER TWENTY-NINE, 
Dime DiALoaurs Numerr Firteen. | Dime DraLocues NuMBER THIRTY. 
Dime DiALoeurs Numprr Srxrren. Dime DraLogurs NuMBER THIRTY-ONE. 

Each volume, 100 pages 12mo., containing from 15 to 25 pieces. 
&=" For sale by all newsdealers; or gent, post-paid, to any address, on receipt 
of price—TEN CENTS BACH, ‘ 


BEADLE & ADAMS, Publishers, 98 William St., New York. 
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1A Bride ofa Day; or, The Mystery of Winifred 
Leigh. By Mary Reed Crowe ll. 


2 The Girl Wife; or, The True and the False. 
Bartley T. Campbell. 
8B Was It Love? or, Collegians and Sweethearts. By 
, Wm. Mason Turner, M. D. 
: A Married in Waste 5 or ea ies 's Temptation. 
\ By Rett Winwood. 
$B Will She Marry Him? or, The Masked Bride. 
By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
6 His Lawful Wife; or, Myra, the Child of Adop- 
tion. By Mrs. Ann s. Stepl lens. 
@ A Falr Face; or, Out in the World. By Bartley T. 
Campbell. 
8 A Mad Marriage; or, The Iron Will. 
A. Denison. 
9 A Daughter of Eve; or, Blinded by Love. By 
Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell, 
10 The Broken Betrothal; or, Love versus Hate. 
By Mary Grace Hulpine. 
- 11 The Bride of an Actor 3 or, Driven from Home. 
By the Author of Alone in the World,” ete., ete. 
. 12 A Pair of Gr yes or, The Emerald Necklace. 
> By Rose Keiined 
| 18 Without a Heart; 3 or, Walking on the Brink. 
Col. Prentiss Ingraha on, 
14 Alone in the Worlds or, The Youn¢ Man’s Ward. 
By the Author of “ The "Bride of an Actor,” etc., etc. 
15 Motherless; or, The Farmer’s Sweetheart, By Col. 
Prentiss Ly graham. 
16 he Secret Marriage 3 or, A Duchess in Spite of 
Herself. By Sara Claxton, 
1? Sister against Sister; or, The Rivalry of Hearts. 
By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
18 Meart to Meart; or, Fair Phyllis’s Love. 
Arabella Southworth. 
19 Sold for Gold; or, Almost Lost. 
Vietor. 
20 Entangled; or, A Dangerous Game. 


By 


By Mary 


By 


By 
By Mrs..M. V. 


By Henrietta 


PUBLISHED EVERY TUESDAY, 


iL Waverley Library. 


THIRTY-TWO OCTAVQ PAGES. 


: 81 The Little Meireas $ or, Under a Cloud. 


Thackerny. 

21 Sybil Chase}; or, The Gambler’ 3 Wife, 
Aun §. Stephens, 

22 Trust Her Not; or, A Trae Knight. 
Leicester: 

28 Sinned Against; or, The Winthrop Pride. 
Clara Augusta. 

24 A Loyal Lover: or, The Last of the Grimspeths 
By Arabella Southworth. 

25 The Country Cousinys or, All is not Gold that 
Glitters. By Rose Kennedy. 

26 Wis Idols or, The Il-Starred Mea tayas By Mrs. 
Mary Reed Crowell. 

2% Flirtation; or, A Young Girl’s Good Name. 
Jacob ‘Abarbunell (Ralph Royal). 

28 Now and Forever; or, Why Did She Marry Him? 
By Henrietta Thackeray. 

29 Orphan Nell, the Orange Girl; or, the Lost Heir, 
By Agile Penne. 


80 Charlotte.Temple. By Mrs. Rowson. 


By Mrs. 
By Margaret 


By 


By 
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By Mrs. 
Mary A, Denison. 


82 Leap Year 3 or, Why She Proposed. By Sara C'ax- 
¢ ton 


88 In Spite of Herself; or, Jeanette’s Reparation, 
By S. R. Sherwood. 


84 Her Face Was Her Fortune. 
Blaine. 


85 The Cuban Weiress; or, The Prisoner of La Vin- 
tresse. By Mrs..Mary «a. Deniso om. 


86 Only a Schoolmistress 3 or, Her Untold Secret, 
By Arabella Southworth, 


87 The Winged Messenger; or, Risking All for a 
Heart. By Mis. Mary Reed Crowell. 


88 Was She a Coquette? or, A Strange Courtship. 
By Henrietta Vhackeray. 
89 One Woman’s Heart; or, Saved from the Street. 
By George 8. Kaime, 
40 Love-Mad; or, Betrothed, Married, Divorced and— 
By Wm. Mason Turner, M.D. 


41 For Her Dear Sake; or, Saved From Himself. By 
Sara Claxton, 


42 The Bouquet Girl; or, A Million of Money. 
Agile Penne. 

48 Mariana, the Prima Donna, 
worth, = 

44 The Ebon Mask; or, The Mysterious Guardian, 
By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 

45 Lucy Temple. Daughter of Charlotte. 

46 The: Three Sisters; or, The Mystery of Lord 
Chalfont, By Alice Fleming. | 

4? The Créole Sisters; or, The Mystery of the 
Perrys. By Mrs. Auna E. Porter. 

48 A Marriage of Convenience. By SaraClaxton. 

49 The Wife's Secret; or, ’Twixt Cup and Lip. By 

~ Col, Juan Lewis. 
50 Ste Archer’s Bride; or, The Queen of Hearts, 
/ By Arabella Southworth, 

51 Led Astray. By Octave Feuillet. 

52 Homeless; or, Two Orphan Girls in New York. 
Albert W. Aiken. | 


58 The Maniac Bride; or. The Dead Secret of Hollow 


By Eleanor 


By 


By Arabella South- 


By 


Ash Hall. By Margaret Blount. 

54 Pledged to Marry; or, In Love’s Bonds. “By 
Sara Claxton. 

55 Cecil’s Deceit; or, The Diamond Legacy. By Mrs, 


Jennie Davis Burton. 


56 Beatrice, the Beautiful; or, His Second Love. 
By Arabella Southworth. 


57 Without Merey. By Bartley T. Candia 


58 The Baronet’s Seeret ; or, The Rival Hal Sisters. 
By Sara Claxton, 


59 apnce Hope, the Actress; 
Ruby Ring. By Wm. Mason 


60 A Widow's Wiles ; 
Rachel arabes oP A. id 


by all neta conts pe per copy, or 


or, the Romance of a 
& 


=) engeaiice. By 


William street, New York. 
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